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This  dissertation  investigates  various  theoretical 
effects  of  pruning  a decision  tree.  Empirical  results  have 
shown  that  pruning  can  improve  the  accuracy  of  an  induced 
decision  tree.  Pruning  also  leads  to  more  concise  rules. 
First  we  provide  a pruning  algorithm  based  on  the  rank  of  a 
decision  tree.  A bound  on  the  error  due  to  pruning  by  the 
rank  of  a decision  tree  is  determined  under  the  assumptions  of 
an  equally  likely  distribution  over  the  instance  space  and  a 
deterministic  tree  labelling  rule.  This  bound  is  then  used 
with  recent  results  in  learning  theory  to  determine  a sample 
size  sufficient  for  Probably  Approximately  Correct  (PAC) 
identification  of  decision  trees  with  pruning.  We  also 
discuss  other  pruning  rules  and  their  effects  on  the  error  due 
to  pruning.  With  a nondeterministic  tree  labelling  rule,  we 
show  that  the  upperbound  of  the  average  pruning  error  is  less 
than  or  equal  to  0.5  under  an  equally  likely  distribution. 
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In  a realistic  learning  environment  it  is  often  not 
possible  to  obtain  a large  enough  sample  to  guarantee  PAC 
learning.  For  those  cases,  we  provide  several  methods  for  a 
posterior  evaluation  of  the  accuracy  of  a pruned  decision 
tree.  We  give  a method  which  estimates  a lower  bound  for  the 
worst  possible  confidence  factor,  <5,  by  using  a Beta  prior. 
Also,  we  give  a more  detailed  view  of  the  meaning  of  this 
lower  bound,  and  suggest  a way  to  improve  this  lower  bound. 

Finally  we  develop  conditions  under  which  pruning  is 
necessary  for  better  prediction  accuracy  as  well  as  for 
concept  simplification.  We  give  an  analysis  of  the  reason  why 
pruning  is  necessary  in  realistic  learning  situations. 

We  generalize  a previous  result  for  larger  training  sets. 

A Bayesian  analysis  shows  that  the  average  prediction  accuracy 
of  the  pruned  tree  increases,  and  the  effect  of  description 
noise  becomes  stronger  as  the  size  of  the  training  set 
increases.  For  very  large  training  sets,  the  pruned  tree  has 
the  prediction  accuracy  equal  to  that  of  the  unpruned  tree. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

1.1  Motivation  of  Research 

Learning  is  a general  term  denoting  the  way  in  which 
people  or  computers  increase  their  knowledge  or  improve  their 
skills  (Cohen  and  Feigenbaum,  1982)  . There  are  several  views 
of  learning.  One  comprehensive  view  is  that  "learning  denotes 
changes  in  the  system  that  are  adaptive  in  the  sense  that  they 
enable  the  system  to  do  the  same  task  or  tasks  drawn  from  the 
same  population"  (Simon  1983)  . Many  expert  systems  treat 
learning  as  the  acquisition  of  explicit  knowledge.  There  are 
also  other  views  such  that  learning  is  skill  acquisition  or 
that  learning  is  theory  formation  or  discovery. 

Human  learning  is  a long  slow  process.  Overcoming  such 
inefficiencies  of  human  learning  provides  primary  motivation 
for  research  in  machine  learning  (Simon  1983) . There  are  more 
compelling  reasons  for  machine  learning  in  the  business 
environment.  Expert  systems  are  indispensable  to  modern 
business.  Learning  has  been  an  important  and  effective  method 
in  acquiring  knowledge  for  expert  systems.  Knowledge 
acquisition  is  the  major  bottleneck  in  expert  systems 
development  since  it  is  difficult  to  elicit  an  expert's 
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knowledge  by  reconstruction  methods  such  as  interviewing  an 
expert  (Musen  1989) . The  more  an  expert  knows,  the  less  able 
is  he  to  articulate  that  knowledge.  This  phenomenon  is  known 
as  "the  paradox  of  expertise"  (Johnson  1983).  Since  experts 
often  find  it  hard  to  articulate  their  expertise,  many 
researchers  are  trying  to  develop  alternative  knowledge 
acguisition  methods  such  as  machine  learning. 

As  we  develop  efficient  automatic  reasoning  procedures 
which  are  applicable  for  knowledge  acguisition,  it  is  possible 
that  the  bottleneck  of  expert  systems  will  be  solved  and 
expert  systems  will  become  more  practical. 

Expert  systems  have  been  used  in  business  applications  as 
diverse  as  production,  marketing,  finance,  accounting, 
personnel  and  strategic  management.  Several  benefits  of 
expert  systems  are  as  follows  (Parker  1989) : 

.They  preserve  knowledge  that  might  be  lost  through 
retirement,  resignation  or  death  of  an  acknowledged  company 
expert . 

•They  put  information  into  an  active  form,  so  it  can  be 
summoned  almost  as  one  might  summon  a real-life  expert. 

.They  can  assist  novices  to  think  like  experienced 
professionals . 

.They  are  not  subject  to  such  human  failures  as  fatigue, 
being  too  busy  or  being  subject  to  emotions. 
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These  benefits  can  lead  to  lower  costs,  better  service, 
higher  sales,  and  possibly,  significant  competitive 
advantages . 

As  expert  systems  are  used  in  everyday  business,  our 
business  environment  will  have  a wholly  different  shape  with 
flexible  labor  force  utilization  and  increased  productivity. 

There  is  also  a down-side.  The  office  of  the  future  may 
become  the  factory  of  the  past  (Garson  1988)  . As  tasks  that 
require  creativity  and  expertise  are  performed  by  the 
computerized  system  in  a highly  automated  and  mechanized  way, 
many  professional  people  may  be  de-skilled  and  lose  the  joy 
they  feel  in  planning  and  carrying  out  tasks. 

1.2  Problem  Statement 

Cohen  and  Feigenbaum  (1982)  divide  the  topic  of  learning 
into  four  areas:  rote  learning,  learning  by  being  told  (advice 
taking),  learning  from  examples  (induction),  and  learning  by 
analogy.  A brief  description  of  the  four  learning  situations 
follows.  Suppose  that  a learning  system  is  embedded  in  an 
environment  of  interest  and  a knowledge  base  is  used  by  the 
performance  element.  Here  the  knowledge  base  is  a collection 
of  knowledge  and  the  performance  element  is  a system 
performing  tasks  by  using  the  knowledge  base. 

1*  Rote  learning:  The  environment  supplies  knowledge  in 
a form  that  can  be  used  directly  by  the  performance  element. 
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The  learning  system  just  needs  to  memorize  the  knowledge  for 
later  use.  Though  rote  learning  is  a rudimentary  type  of 
learning,  this  is  widely  used  in  daily  human  life. 

2*  Learning by being  told:  Here  the  environment  gives 

vague,  general  purpose  knowledge  or  advice.  A learning  system 
must  transform  this  high-level  knowledge  into  a form  that  can 
be  used  readily  by  the  performance  element.  Davis's  (1982) 
TEIRESIAS  is  an  example  of  this  type  of  learning. 

3*  Learning from  examples:  In  learning  from  examples, 

examples  are  given  to  the  learning  system.  The  system 
generalizes  these  examples  to  find  higher  level  rules  that  can 
be  used  by  the  performance  element.  This  type  of  learning  has 
a long  history  under  the  name  of  "induction"  and  is  a powerful 
method  of  acquiring  knowledge. 

Learning  by  analogy:  If  a system  has  available  to  it 
a knowledge  base  for  a related  performance  task,  it  may  be 
able  to  improve  its  own  performance  by  recognizing  analogies 
and  transferring  the  relevant  knowledge  from  the  other 
knowledge  base. 

Some  researchers  add  more  types  of  learning  to  the  above 
four  types  of  learning.  For  instance,  Shaw  et  al . (1990)  list 
two  more  types  of  learning,  learning  by  competition,  and 
learning  from  observation  and  discovery. 

Learning  situation  can  also  be  categorized  by  settings 
where  learning  takes  place.  There  are  two  typical  settings, 
one  is  "supervised"  learning  where  a teacher  is  present  and 
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can  tell  anything  about  the  training  set,  and  the  other  is 
"unsupervised"  learning  where  a learning  system  has  no 
instructor. 

Inductive  learning  is  generally  considered  synonymous 
with  learning  from  examples.  However,  Angluin  and  Smith 
(1983)  distinguish  inductive  inference  (i.e.,  inductive 
learning)  from  learning  from  examples.  They  say  that  work  in 
artificial  intelligence  (i.e.,  learning  from  examples)  is  more 
concerned  with  cognitive  modeling  than  the  work  in  inductive 
inference,  and  less  concerned  with  formal  properties  such  as 
convergence  in  the  limit  or  computational  efficiency.  A 
learning  algorithm  is  said  to  learn  a concept  in  the  limit  if, 
after  some  finite  number  of  examples,  the  learner's  hypothesis 
is  correct,  and  thereafter  all  the  learner's  hypotheses  remain 
correct  (Laird  1987) . Convergence  in  the  limit  does  capture 
the  notion  that  the  learner  will  eventually  discard  any  false 
hypotheses,  and  that  in  finite  time  this  progression  will 
ultimately  converge  to  a fixed,  correct  rule.  The 
computational  complexity  of  a learning  algorithm  is  defined  if 
and  only  if  the  algorithm  converges  (Angluin  and  Smith  1983) . 
Computational  efficiency  can  be  considered  as  an  additional 
important  property  of  an  inductive  learning  algorithm  in 
practice.  The  construction  of  decision  trees  is  an  important 
type  of  inductive  learning  (Quinlan  1986;  Mingers  1989a; 
Utgoff  1989) . A decision  tree  (consisting  of  nodes  and 
branches)  represents  a collection  of  rules,  with  each  terminal 
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node  corresponding  to  a specific  decision  rule.  Decision 
trees  are  constructed  beginning  with  the  root  of  the  tree  and 
proceeding  down  to  its  leaves.  This  approach  may  be  used 
directly  for  predictive  or  descriptive  purposes  (Braun  and 
Chandler  1987;  Carter  and  Catlett  1987;  Messier  and  Hansen 
1988;  Shaw  and  Gentry  1990)  or  may  be  applied  to  knowledge 
acquisition  for  expert  systems  (Quinlan  1979;  Michalski  and 
Chilausky  1980;  Quinlan  1987b) . Decision  tree  induction  is 
free  from  parametric  and  structural  assumptions  that  most 
statistical  methods,  such  as  discriminant  analysis,  are  based 
on.  Researchers  have  found  that  large  decision  trees 
constructed  from  a training  set  usually  do  not  retain  their 
accuracy  over  the  whole  instance  space  (Quinlan  1983;  Breiman 
et  al.  1984  ; Spangler  et  al . 1989).  Recently  a number  of 
papers  have  investigated  pruning  large  decision  trees  built 
from  training  examples  (Niblett  1987;  Quinlan  1987a;  Fisher 
and  Schlimmer  1988;  Mingers  1989b). 

Many  of  the  branches  of  the  constructed  decision  trees 
will  reflect  chance  occurrences  in  the  particular  data  rather 
than  representing  true  underlying  relationships.  Often,  these 
are  very  unlikely  in  further  examples.  Since  these  less 
reliable  branches  can  be  removed  by  pruning,  the  pruned 
decision  tree  often  gives  better  classification  over  the  whole 
instance  space  even  though  it  may  have  a higher  error  over  the 
training  set. 
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While  these  papers  have  reported  excellent  empirical 
results  for  pruning  in  terms  of  improving  the  accuracy  of  the 
learned  concepts,  those  results  depend  heavily  on  the  specific 
training  set  and  the  domains  over  which  they  apply.  Whether 
these  results  hold  in  general  and  to  what  extent  pruning 
improves  a concept  are  unknown. 

In  this  study  we  investigate  various  theoretical  aspects 
of  pruning  a decision  tree.  We  first  review  learning  theory 
and  previous  research  on  decision  tree  induction  and  pruning. 
Then  we  determine  the  pruning  error  in  a typical  situation  and 
determine  the  number  of  examples  reguired  to  assure  a desired 
confidence  level.  We  also  estimate  the  accuracy  of  a pruned 
decision  tree  for  the  learning  situations  where  acquiring 
enough  examples  is  difficult  or  even  impossible.  Finally  we 
investigate  conditions  that  give  rise  to  increased  accuracy 
due  to  pruning.  (Each  term  will  be  rigoriously  defined  later.) 


CHAPTER  2 

THEORETICAL  BACKGROUND  AND  RELATED  RESEARCH 
2.1  Learning  Theory 

Since  the  early  1980s,  the  learning  theories  have  been 
developed  rapidly.  Mitchell's  version  space  (Mitchell  1982), 
Valiant's  PAC  (Probably  Approximately  Correct)  learning 
(Valiant  1984;  Angluin  and  Laird  1988),  and  Haussler's 
researches  (Haussler  1988,  1990)  are  important  building  blocks 
for  the  learning  theory.  In  general,  learning  theory 
considers  three  aspects  of  the  learning  process:  concept 
accuracy,  storage  efficiency,  and  computational  efficiency. 
In  this  section  we  summarize  main  stream  learning  theory  in 
terms  of  these  three  important  considerations. 

2.1.1  Mitchell's  Version  Space 

Mitchell  (1982)  gives  an  elegant  framework  for  viewing 
the  process  of  learning  from  examples  and  illustrates  this 
framework  by  analyzing  the  process  of  learning  simple 
conjunctive  concepts.  We  start  with  basic  definitions  and 
terminology  used  in  his  framework. 
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Definition  2.0: 

' The  instance  space:  The  instance  space  is  the  space  of  all 
objects  of  interest.  Each  instance  of  a concept  can  be 
expressed  in  a feature-based  or  attribute-based  form. 
Attribute-based  instance  spaces  can  be  defined  by  the  values 
a set  of  attributes,  not  all  of  which  are  necessarily 

relevant.  Feature  (or  structure) -based  instance  spaces  can  be 
defined  by  allowing  each  instance  to  include  several  objects, 
each  with  its  own  attributes,  and  allowing  binary  relations 
that  define  a structure  between  objects. 

For  example,  define  an  instance  space  consisting  of  the 
following  attributes  and  binary  relations  (Haussler  1989) . 
Permissible  values  appear  in  parentheses. 

Attributes:  . size  (small,  medium,  large) 

. shape  (convex,  nonconvex) 

Binary  relations: 

. distance-between  (touching,  nontouching) 

. relative-position  (on-top-of,  under) 

Then  (size=small , shape=convex)  is  an  example  of  an  instance 
of  an  attribute-based  instance  space.  The  following  instance 
is  an  example  of  a structure-based  instance  space. 

(size=small,  shape=convex) 

(under,  touching)  ! 1 (on-top-of,  touching) 

(size=large,  shape=nonconvex) 

2-  Hypothesis  space:  The  hypothesis  space  is  the  space  of  all 
plausible  hypotheses.  it  is  often  called  the  rule  space. 
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3*  Inductive  bias:  A mechanism  whereby  the  space  of  hypotheses 
is  restricted  or  whereby  some  hypotheses  are  preferred,  a 
priori,  over  others  reflects  the  inductive  bias. 

Comunctive  concepts:  Concepts  described  by  logical 

expressions  involving  only  conjunctions  (i.e.,  AND  operations) 
are  called  conjunctive  concepts. 

5*  Disiunctive  concepts:  Concepts  described  by  logical 

expressions  involving  only  disjunction  (i.e.,  Inclusive  OR 
operations)  are  called  disjunctive  concepts. 

6*  Target  concept:  The  target  concept  is  the  true  concept.  A 
learning  system  tries  to  find  the  target  concept. 

Mitchell's  framework  of  learning  can  be  described  as 
follows.  Let  us  assume  that  we  are  trying  to  learn  some 
unknown  target  concept,  f,  defined  on  the  instance  space. 
This  target  concept  can  be  any  subset  of  the  instance  space. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  a conjunctive  concept.  Assume  we  have 
a set  of  examples  of  this  target  concept.  Each  example  is 
generated  by  "sampling  with  replacement",  and  is  one  of 
following  two  cases. 

Case  1.  An  instance  satisfying  the  target  concept. 

Case  2.  An  instance  not  satisfying  the  target  concept. 
An  example  in  Case  1 is  called  a "positive  example",  and  an 
example  in  Case  2 is  called  a "negative  example".  We  label 
each  example  accordingly.  We  call  these  labelled  examples  a 
sample,  S,  of  the  target  concept. 
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We  assume  a hypothesis  space,  H,  restricted  to  only 
conjunctive  concepts.  This  is  an  inductive  bias.  Then  the 
task  is  to  produce  a conjunctive  concept  that  is  consistent 
with  the  sample  or  to  detect  when  no  conjunctive  concept  is 
consistent  with  the  sample.  By  "consistent"  we  require  that 
a concept  contain  all  instances  of  positive  examples  and  no 
negative  examples. 

The  version  space  is  the  set  of  all  hypotheses  h e H that 
are  consistent  with  the  sample.  Since  the  version  space 
depends  on  the  hypothesis  space,  we  denote  the  version  space 
with  respect  to  the  hypothesis  space  H.  The  version  space  is 
empty  in  the  case  that  no  hypothesis  in  H is  consistent  with 
the  sample. 

Mitchell  shows  that  the  learning  task  (and  related  tasks) 
of  producing  a conjunctive  concept  consistent  with  the  sample 
can  be  solved  by  keeping  track  of  only  two  subsets  of  the 
version  space  the  set  of  the  most  specific  hypotheses  and  the 
set  of  the  most  general  hypotheses.  These  sets  are  updated 
accordingly  as  new  examples  are  given. 

Here  we  consider  a finite  instance  space,  and  we  assume 
no  examples  are  in  contradiction  each  other.  There  are  two 
cases  for  the  target  concept  f. 

Case  1:  The  target  concept  f e H 

Case  2 : The  target  concept  f € H 

For  Case  1,  the  version  space  reduces  until  it  contains 
only  the  target  concept  f,  as  examples  are  added  to  the 
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version  space.  For  Case  2,  the  version  space  reduces  until  it 
becomes  the  empty  set.  Note  that  for  both  cases,  the  version 
space  reduces  to  an  informative  terminal  state  which  can  tell 
the  result  of  the  learning  task.  If  we  stop  before  one  of  the 
terminal  states  is  produced,  then  the  learning  task  is 
incomplete  and  the  current  result  is  not  as  useful. 

We  say  that  the  version  space  is  exhausted  with  respect 
to  H (we  abbreviate  this  as  "w.r.t.  H")  if  the  version  space 
is  reduced  to  one  of  the  above  terminal  states  (i.e.,  is 
reduced  to  either  the  target  concept  f or  an  empty  set) . 

Consider  the  situation  that  the  version  space  contains 
only  one  hypothesis  h,  where  h is  not  the  target  concept.  If 
the  target  concept  f is  not  an  element  of  the  hypothesis  space 
H,  then  this  situation  may  occur.  For  this  situation,  we 
assume  that  it  is  always  possible  to  generate  a new  example 
which  eliminates  h from  the  version  space.  The  version  space 
will  be  empty  and  then  be  exhausted. 

Mitchell's  approach  to  inductive  learning  is  to  sample 
until  the  version  space  is  exhausted.  Stopping  short  of  an 
exhausted  version  space  leaves  one  with  incomplete  learning. 
However,  the  two  subsets  of  version  space  bound  the  space 
where  the  target  concept  may  exist. 
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2.1.2  Problems  of  Mitchell's  Framework 

There  are  two  practical  problems  with  Mitchell's 
approach.  The  first  is  that  it  may  require  too  many  examples 
to  exhaust  the  version  space  (Haussler  1988) . 

The  other  problem  is  that  even  if  we  monitor  only  the  two 
sets,  the  set  of  the  most  specific  hypotheses  and  the  set  of 
the  most  general  hypotheses,  the  storage  needed  can  still 
become  exponentially  large  as  we  build  up  examples  (Haussler 
1988) . 

These  problems  with  the  version  space  approach  are 
overcome  by  incorporating  probablistic  ideas  (Valiant  1984) . 
Here  we  will  not  require  the  complete  exhaustion  of  the 
version  space.  Instead,  we  will  require  that  a version  space 
is  "probably  almost  exhausted".  (This  term  will  be  formally 
defined  later.)  This  idea  will  do  away  with  the  first 
problem. 

To  handle  the  second  problem,  we  will  not  try  to  remember 
the  exact  version  space.  Instead,  we  will  require  that  any 
hypothesis  from  an  "almost  exhausted"  version  space  will 
accurately  approximate  the  target  concept. 

Hence,  we  replace  Mitchell's  idea  of  remembering  all 
consistent  hypotheses  by  a more  elegant  idea  of  drawing  enough 
examples  needed  for  a "probably  almost  exhaustion"  of  the 
version  space  and  then  finding  an  hypothesis  (or  hypotheses) 
consistent  with  these  examples. 
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The  idea  of  "almost  exhausted"  is  formalized  in 
Definition  2.1. 

Definition  2.1:  Given  a hypothesis  space  H,  a target  concept 
f,  a sequence  of  examples  S of  f,  and  an  error  tolerance  e, 
where  0 < e < 1,  the  version  space  of  S (w.r.t.  H)  is  e- 
exhausted  (w.r.t.  f)  if  it  does  not  contain  any  hypothesis 
that  has  error  ("error"  will  be  carefully  defined  later)  more 
than  e with  respect  to  f. 

2.1.3  Efficient  PAC  Learning 

Now  we  introduce  a formal  definition  of  Probably 
Approximately  Correct  (PAC)  learning  based  on  the  idea  of  an 
"almost  exhausted"  version  space  defined  in  the  previous 
subsection.  The  concept  of  computational  efficiency  is  also 
very  important  for  a learning  algorithm  to  be  practical  for 
larger  problems.  The  PAC  learning  paradigm  was  introduced  by 
Valiant  in  1984.  This  model  requires  that  a polynomial 
bounded  algorithm  identify  a concept  using  a random  sample, 
whose  size  is  polynomially  bounded,  such  that  a learned 
concept  has  a high  probability  of  being  close  to  the  true 
concept.  Angluin  and  Laird  (1988)  coined  the  terminology  PAC 
learning.  A more  precise  definition  follows. 

Let  X be  the  instance  space  of  interest.  The  target 
concept  f maps  X into  (0,1).  Similarly,  for  any  other  concept 


h,  we  have 
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h:  X - {0,1} . 

The  error,  d(h,f),  of  a learned  concept  h is  the  probability 
of  the  instances  incorrectly  classified  by  h.  That  is, 

d(h,f)  = Prob{  x e X:  h(x)  # f(x)  }. 

Prob{ } is  determined  by  an  arbitrary  sampling  distribution,  D, 
over  X.  Learning  is  accomplished  by  processing  a learning 
procedure  on  a sample  of  instances  called  the  training  sample. 
Sampling  is  assumed  to  be  with  replacement  with  samples  drawn 
independently . 

For  0 < e , £ < 1 , a learning  procedure  is  said  to  be  a 
probably  approximately  correct  (with  respect  to  D) 
identification  of  the  target  concept  f if 
Prob{  d(h,f)  > e } < 6. 

We  say  that  above  learning  procedure  is  an  efficient  PAC 
identifier  if  it  is  a polynomially  bounded  algorithm  which 
identifies  a concept  from  a random  sample,  whose  size  is 
polynomially  bounded. 

As  we  see  in  the  definition,  the  PAC  learning  model  is 
defined  for  {0,l}-valued  functions.  Recently,  Haussler  (1990) 
gives  a generalization  of  the  PAC  learning  model  that  is  based 
on  statistical  decision  theory  and  can  be  applied  for  multi- 
valued discrete  functions,  real-valued  functions  and  vector- 
valued functions.  In  this  generalized  model  the  learning 
system  receives  randomly  drawn  examples,  each  example 
consisting  of  an  instance  x e X and  an  outcome  ye  Y.  The 
learning  system  finds  a hypothesis 
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h:  X - A 

that  specifies  the  appropriate  action  a e A to  take  for  each 
instance  x,  in  order  to  minimize  the  expectation  of  a loss 
function  L(y,a).  Here  X,  Y and  A are  arbitrary  sets,  L is  a 
real“valued  function,  and  examples  are  generated  according  to 
arbitrary  joint  distribution  on  X x Y. 

2.1.4  The  Performance  of  a Learning  Algorithm 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  definition  of  PAC  learning,  two 
measures  of  learning  performance  are  relevant.  The  first  is 
sample  complexity,  and  the  second  is  computational  complexity. 

1)  Sample  Complexity:  The  sample  complexity  is  the  number 
of  random  examples  needed  to  produce  a hypothesis  that  with 
high  probability  has  small  error.  It  is  defined  by  taking  the 
number  of  random  examples  needed  in  the  worst  case  over  all 
the  target  concepts  in  the  class  and  all  the  probability 
distributions  on  the  instance  space. 

2)  Computational  Complexity:  The  computational  complexity 
is  the  worst  case  computation  time  to  produce  an  hypothesis 
from  a sample  of  a given  size. 

We  use  big-0  notation  to  denote  both  complexities. 

Vapnik  (1982)  was  the  first  to  give  a characterization  of 
the  sample  complexity  of  a learning  alogrithm.  Below  Lemma 
2.2  gives  a sufficient  sample  size  for  PAC  identification. 
(Also  see  Blumer  et  al.  1987a.) 
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Lemma  2.2:  Let  N be  the  number  of  rules  in  the  hypothesis 
space  H.  Let  f be  the  target  concept.  If  h is  any  hypothesis 
that  agrees  with  at  least 

m = (1/e)  ln(N/cS) 
random  samples,  then 

Prob { d (h , f ) > e } < S. 

However,  the  above  bound  is  very  loose,  and  if  the  size 
of  an  hypothesis  space  is  not  finite,  such  as  the  set  of 
intervals  on  the  real  line,  the  method  cannot  be  applied. 

So,  there  is  a need  to  improve  this  bound.  To  improve 
the  sample  complexity  we  may  use  several  different  measures  of 
a hypothesis  space  other  than  the  number  of  rules  in  the 
hypothesis  space  (Vapnik  1982;  Haussler  1988).  Two  other 
combinatorial  parameters  which  measure  the  characteristics  of 
a hypothesis  space  are  given  below. 

Definition  2.3:  (Growth  function.  VC  dimension) 

• Growth — function  ( 7rH(m)  ):  The  growth  function,  7rH(m),  is 
the  maximum  number  of  dichotomies  (i.e.,  the  maximum  number  of 
ways  of  partitioning  a set  into  a set  of  positive  instances 
and  a set  of  negative  instances)  induced  by  hypotheses  in  H on 
any  set  of  m instances. 

2*  Vapnik-Chervonenkis  dimension  of  H ( VCdim(H)  ) : Let  I be 
a set  of  instances  in  X.  If  H induces  all  possible  2^1 
dichotomies  of  I,  then  we  say  that  H shatters  I.  The  Vapnik- 
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Chervonenkis  dimension  of  H,  denoted  by  VCdim(H) , is  the 
cardinality  of  the  largest  finite  subset  I of  X that  is 
shattered  by  H,  or  equivalently,  the  largest  m such  that  the 
Growth  function  ?rH(m)  = 2m.  If  arbitrarily  large  subsets  of  X 
can  be  shattered,  then  VCdim(H)  = °o. 

Below  we  give  some  examples  of  the  above  three  measures 
for  the  hypothesis  space,  and  give  an  illustration  of  Lemma 
2.2. 

Consider  the  following  attributes  of  a firm.  Suppose  we 
are  to  characterize  successful  firms  using  the  following  list 
of  attributes. 


Attributes 


Values 


INDUSTRY  TYPE 


ELECTRONICS 

BANKING 

AUTOMOBILE 


SIZE 


LARGE 

MEDIUM 

SMALL 


STRATEGIC  PLANNING 
DEPARTMENT 


YES 

NO 


MIS  DEPARTMENT 


YES 

NO 


CURRENT  RATIO 


GREATER  THAN  3 . 0 
BETWEEN  1 . 5 AND  3 . 0 
LESS  THAN  1.5 


DEBT-EQUITY  RATIO 


GREATER  THAN  0.7 

LESS  THAN  OR  EQUAL  TO  0.7 
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Suppose  H is  a conjunctive  concept.  Since  each  attribute 
can  either  be  a term  of  a conjunctive  concept  or  not,  the 
number  of  rules  in  H is  | H | = 3343  = 1,728  . That  is,  N = 
1,728. 

Hence,  by  Lemma  2.2,  the  learned  concept  h has  error  e 
with  probability  1 - <5  after 

(1/e)  (ln(l/<5)+lnl728) 

= (1/e)  ( In ( 1/6 ) +7 . 4 55 ) 

random  independent  examples,  regardless  of  the  underlying 
distribution  governing  the  generation  of  these  examples.  Note 
that  the  number  of  examples  reguired  grows  slowly  compared  to 
the  size  of  the  hypothesis  space. 

Now  suppose  we  wish  to  learn  the  range  of  liabilities  to 
assets  ratios  within  which  successful  companies  operate.  The 
instance  space  X is  the  interval  [0,1].  Let  the  hypothesis 
space  H be  the  intervals  [x,  y]  with  0 < x < y < 1 plus  the 
empty  set.  Since  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  intervals  in 
[0,  1],  | H | =oo.  The  growth  function  for  H is  determined  as 
follows . 

Consider  the  single  example  with  value  0.6.  The  instance 
0.6  e X can  be  labelled  as  + (a  positive  example)  by  the 
concept  [0.5,  1]  and  - (a  negative  example)  by  the  concept  [0, 
0.5],  Hence  7rH(l)  = 2 = 21. 

Consider  two  examples  with  values  0.3  and  0.6.  The 
following  four  concepts  give  all  different  partitionings  of 
two  examples. 
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[0.1,  0.4]  gives  (+,-) ; 

[0.4,  0.7]  gives  (-,+) ; 

[0.2,  0.7]  gives  (+,+);  and 

[0.4,  0.5]  gives  (-,-) . 

Thus  tth(  2)  = 4 = 22 . 

Now  consider  three  examples  with  values  a,  b,  and  c, 
where  a < b < c.  Since  no  disjunction  of  intervals  is 
allowed,  no  concept  in  H can  classify  (a,  b,  c)  as  (+,-,+), 
but  all  other  classification  combinations  are  possible. 

Thus  7rH(3)  = 7 < 23 . 

Therefore,  VCdim(H)  = 2. 

We  can  improve  the  sample  complexity  of  a learning 
algorithm  when  VCdim(H)  is  considerably  less  than  In | H | . The 
following  lemma  gives  one  of  the  main  results  using  the  VC 
dimension.  (See  Blumer  et  al.  1987b  and  Haussler  1988  for  more 
details) 

Lemma  2.4:  (Blumer  et  al.  1987b)  Let  H be  any  nonempty 

hypothesis  space,  and  let  d be  the  VC  dimension  of  H,  where  d 
is  finite.  Let  f be  the  target  concept.  For  any  0 < e < 1, 
if  h is  any  hypothesis  that  agrees  with  at  least 

m = max  { (4/e ) log (2/5) , (8d/e ) log ( 13/e ) ) 

random  samples,  then 


Prob  { d (h,  f ) > e } < <5. 
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2.2  Decision  Tree  Induction  Methods 

A decision  tree  can  be  expressed  as  a disjunctive 
concept.  Each  path  in  a decision  tree  corresponds  to  a 

conjunction  of  variables  (with  values) , and  all  pathes  having 
the  same  class  in  their  leaves  can  be  combined  with 
disjunctions.  For  example, 

{ ( (Outlook=sunny)  and  ( Humidity=normal ) ) or 

(Outlook=overcast ) or  ( (Outlook=rain)  and  ( Windy=f alse) ) } 
is  a disjunctive  concept,  P,  represented  by  a decision  tree  in 
Figure  2.1  in  Subsection  2.2.2. 

2.2.1  Learning  Disjunctive  Concepts 

We  begin  with  the  definition  of  the  DNF  ( Disjunctive 
Normal  Form)  concept. 

Definition  2.5:  A disjunctive  normal  form  (DNF)  expression  is 
any  sum  + m2  + ...  + mr  of  monomials  where  each  monomial  m, 
is  a product  of  literals.  Here  "sum"  means  an  inclusive  OR 
operation  and  "product"  means  an  AND  operation.  A literal  is 
either  a variable  (i.e.,  an  attribute  with  value)  or  the 
negation  of  a variable.  An  expression  is  monotone  if  no 
variable  is  negated  in  it. 

For  the  case  of  monotone  DNF  expressions,  having  a bound, 
k,  on  the  length  of  each  disjunct  (we  call  this  a k-DNF 
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concept) , Valiant  (1984,  1985)  showed  that  a PAC  concept  can 
be  learned  in  polynomial  time  from  negative  examples  with  the 
sample  complexity  0(nk),  where  n is  the  number  of  variables. 
Haussler  (1988)  improves  this  result  by  using  a dual  greedy 
method  which  is  a variant  of  the  "star"  methodology  of 
Michalski  (1983).  The  improved  bound  is  O((log  kn)2). 

Rivest  (1987)  showed  k-DNF  concepts  without  a 
monotonicity  restriction  are  polynomially  learnable  using 
decision  lists.  A decision  list  is  an  extended  "if-then- 
elseif-else"  rule,  where  the  tests  in  "if"  parts  are 
conjunctions  of  literals  drawn  from  2n  literals.  (See  Rivest 
1987  for  the  precise  definition.)  Compared  to  decision  trees, 
decision  lists  have  a simpler  structure,  but  the  complexity  of 
the  decisions  allowed  at  a node  is  greater.  Let  k-DL  be  the 
set  of  all  Boolean  functions  defined  by  decision  lists,  where 
each  function  in  the  list  is  a term  of  size  at  most  k.  k- 
DNF(n)  is  a proper  subset  of  k-DL(n) , where  n is  the  number  of 
variables  used  in  the  expression.  Rivest  shows  that  k-DL  is 
polynomial-sized  and  polynomially-identif iable.  If  a class  of 
formulae  is  polynomial-sized  and  polynomially  identifiable, 
then  it  is  polynomially  learnable.  However,  computation  of 
the  "shortest"  decision  list  consistent  with  a given  sample  is 
an  NP-hard  problem  (Rivest  1987) . 
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2.2.2  Learning  a Decision  Tree 

A decision  tree  has  much  expressive  power  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  concise  and  that  there  is  no  limitation  on  the 
attributes  and  classifications  allowed,  and  is  a more  complex 
structure  than  the  DNF  concepts  or  decision  lists.  Therefore 
little  theoretical  research  has  been  done  on  decision  trees, 
and  most  research  on  learning  a decision  tree  is  based  on 
heuristic  reasoning.  In  this  subsection  we  give  a typical 
example  of  learning  a decision  tree  and  review  previous  work 
on  decision  tree  induction. 

Learning  a decision  tree  requires  a training  set  and  a 
learning  algorithm.  The  training  set  in  Table  2.1  was  given 
by  Quinlan  (1986).  In  Figure  2.1,  a decision  tree  was 
produced  from  Table  2 . 1 by  Quinlan's  (1986)  ID3  algorithm. 

Here  we  have  four  attributes  having  values  in 
parentheses . 

1.  Outlook  (sunny,  overcast,  rain) 

2.  Temperature  (hot,  mild,  cool) 

3.  Humidity  (high,  normal) 

4.  Windy  (true,  false) 

Each  line  in  Table  2.1  corresponds  to  an  example. 

The  decision  tree  in  Figure  2.1  can  be  interpreted  as  a 
set  of  five  production  rules. 

Rule  1:  If  (Outlook  = sunny)  and  (Humidity  = high) 


Then  N 
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Table  2.1: 

Example  training 

set 

ATTRIBUTES 

Member 

Outlook 

Temperature 

Humidity 

Windy 

of 

sunny 

hot 

sunny 

hot 

overcast 

hot 

rain 

mild 

rain 

cool 

rain 

cool 

overcast 

cool 

sunny 

mild 

sunny 

cool 

rain 

mild 

sunny 

mild 

overcast 

mild 

overcast 

hot 

rain 

mild 

high 

false 

N 

high 

true 

N 

high 

false 

P 

high 

false 

P 

normal 

false 

P 

normal 

true 

N 

normal 

true 

P 

high 

false 

N 

normal 

false 

P 

normal 

false 

P 

normal 

true 

P 

high 

true 

P 

normal 

false 

P 

high 

true 

N 

high 


— sunny 
■[Humidity  ]—j 

normal 


N 


[Outlook] 

overcast 

P 


rain 


— [Windy] — 
true  false 

I 

N 


Figure  2.1:  A decision  tree  learned  from  a training  set 
in  Table  2.1. 


*:  [ ] denotes  an  attribute. 


Rule  2:  If  (Outlook  = sunny)  and  (Humidity  = normal) 
Then  P 
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Rule  3:  If  (Outlook  = overcast) 

Then  P 

Rule  4:  If  (Outlook  = rain)  and  (Windy  = true) 

Then  N 

Rule  5:  If  (Outlook  = rain)  and  (Windy  = False) 

Then  P 

There  are  a number  of  algorithms  for  learning  decision 
trees  (Quinlan  1979,  1983,  1986,  1987a;  Niblett  1987;  Utgoff 

1989;  Mingers  1989a,  1989b).  Most  algorithms  involve  three 

main  stages: 

1)  Construct  a complete  tree  able  to  exactly  classify  all 
the  examples. 

2)  Prune  this  tree  to  give  statistical  reliability. 

3)  Process  the  pruned  tree  to  improve  understandability . 
Some  algorithms  adopt  pruning  techniques  while  they  construct 
a decision  tree.  Several  construction-time  pruning  methods 
will  be  given  in  2. 2. 2. 3. 

2. 2. 2.1  Decision  tree  construction 

Decision  tree  construction  can  be  performed  incrementally 
or  nonincrementally . 

1)  Nonincremental  induction:  A nonincremental  algorithm 
infers  a concept  once,  based  on  the  entire  set  of  available 
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training  instances.  Quinlan  (1979,  1986)  developed  a non- 
incremental  algorithm,  ID3,  for  inducing  a decision  tree. 

The  overall  approach  to  constructing  a decision  tree  is 
to  choose  an  attribute  that  best  divides  the  examples  into 
their  classes,  and  then  partition  the  data  according  to  the 
values  of  that  attribute.  This  process  is  recursively  applied 
to  each  partitioned  subset  with  the  procedure  terminating  when 
all  examples  in  the  current  subset  have  the  same  class.  (This 
is  a termination  criterion.  We  may  change  this  strict 
termination  criterion  depending  on  the  situation.) 

ID3  can  build  a decision  tree  by  using  the  whole  training 
set.  However,  since  this  approach  is  often  computationally 
inefficient,  ID3  often  uses  an  iterative  procedure.  In  this 
iterative  framework,  a subset  of  the  training  set,  called  the 
window,  is  chosen  at  random  and  a decision  tree  formed  from  it 
by  using  the  overall  approach  of  building  a decision  tree. 
This  tree  correctly  classifies  all  examples  in  the  window. 
AH  other  examples  in  the  training  set  are  then  classified 
using  the  tree.  If  the  tree  correctly  classifies  all  other 
examples,  then  it  is  correct  for  the  entire  training  set  and 
the  process  terminates.  If  it  does  not  correctly  classify  all 
other  examples,  a selection  of  the  incorrectly  classified 
examples  is  added  to  the  window  and  the  process  repeated. 

Quinlan's  (1986)  result  showed  that,  in  this  way,  correct 
decision  trees  have  been  found  after  only  a few  iterations  for 
training  sets  of  up  to  30  thousand  examples  described  in  terms 
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of  up  to  50  attributes.  Empirical  evidence  suggests  that  a 
correct  decision  tree  is  usually  found  more  quickly  by  this 
iterative  method  than  by  forming  a tree  directly  from  the 
entire  training  set  (Quinlan  1986;  Wirth  1988).  Note  that  the 
iterative  framework  cannot  guarantee  that  "better"  trees  have 
not  been  overlooked.  By  better  we  mean  the  tree  is  "more 
general".  That  is,  a better  tree  is  a more  comprehensive  and 
concise  description  of  decision  rules  for  the  situation. 

The  choice  of  an  attribute  for  the  root  of  the  tree  is 
crucial  if  the  decision  tree  is  to  be  simple.  Since 

Quinlan's  original  work,  there  have  been  a number  of 
alternative  suggestions  for  measures  to  be  used  in  selecting 
attributes.  Some  of  them  are  as  follows. 

a)  Quinlan's  information  measure:  Quinlan ( 1979 , 1983 ) 

proposed  an  evaluation  function  based  on  a classic  formula 
from  information  theory  that  measures  the  theoretical 
information  content  of  a code.  The  measure  is 
- Ipilogfpj 

where  pt  is  the  probability  of  the  i-th  message.  The  value  of 
this  measure  depends  on  the  likelihood  of  the  various  possible 
messages.  If  they  are  equally  likely  (and  so  the  px  are 

equal) , there  is  the  greatest  amount  of  uncertainty  and  the 
information  gained  will  be  greatest.  The  less  equal  the 
probabilities,  the  less  information  there  is  to  be  gained. 
The  value  of  the  function  also  depends  on  the  number  of 
possible  messages. 
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b)  The  chi-square  contingency  table  statistic  (Mingers 
1986,  1987):  This  is  the  traditional  statistic  for  measuring 
the  association  between  two  variables  in  a contingency  table. 
It  compares  the  observed  frequencies  with  the  frequencies  that 
one  would  expect  if  there  were  no  association  between  the 
variables. 

c)  The  G statistic  (Mingers  1989a) : The  G statistic  is 
defined  as  follows. 

G = 2N  * IM, 

where  N is  the  number  of  examples,  IM  is  Quinlan's  information 
measure. 

d)  Probability  measures  (Mingers  1989a)  : Instead  of  using 
the  value  of  chi-square  or  G statistics  by  itself,  this  method 
computes  the  probability  of  such  a value  on  the  chi-square 
distribution  with  the  assumption  that  the  attribute  and  the 
classes  have  no  relationship. 

e)  The _ GIN I index  of  diversity  (Breiman  et  al.  1984):  Let 
Pi  be  the  probabilities  of  each  class.  GINI  function  measures 
the  "impurity"  of  an  attribute  with  respect  to  the  classes  as 
follows : 

The  general  GINI  function  = £ pA2. 

The  larger  the  GINI  value,  the  more  impure  is  the  attribute. 

f)  Gain-ratio  measure  (Quinlan  1986):  Quinlan's  (1986) 
gain-ratio  measure  of  attribute  a,  GR ( a ) , is 


GR(a)  = IM(a)/IV(a) , 
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where  IV(a)  is  the  information  value  of  attribute  a.  As  we 
see  in  the  formula,  this  measure  incorporate  the  idea  that  an 
attribute  itself  has  some  information  value. 

9)  Marshall  correction  (Marshall  1986) : This  correction 
factor  multiplies  any  calculated  measure  by  the  product  of  row 
totals  giving  the  sum  of  probabilities  of  each  partition.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  it  is  preferable  to  obtain  a partition 
which  is  balanced.  Let  G be  any  measure.  Then  Marshall's 
corrected  measure  G * = G*A*B  if  A and  B are  row  totals. 

There  are  also  various  methods  other  than  ID3  for 
decision  tree  construction. 

h)  Hyperplane  cut:  Koehler  and  Majthay  (1988)  merged  AI 
induction  and  the  classical  discriminant  analysis  method. 
They  generate  a hyperplane  to  partition  the  training  set 
recursively.  So,  by  choosing  a combination  of  more  than  one 
attribute  as  a node  at  each  step,  they  show  that  the 
constructed  decision  tree  has  better  classification  power  than 
ID3 . 

i)  Attribute-Value  pair;  Spangler  et  al.  (1989)  devised 
a metric  which  uses  attribute-value  pairs  to  select  the  best 
partition.  They  generate  strictly  binary  trees  by  choosing 
the  best  attribute-value  pair,  rather  than  the  best  attribute, 
at  any  choice  point  (also  see  Cheng  et  al.  1988). 

j)  Use  of  background  knowledge:  Nunez  (1991)  presented  a 
decision  tree  induction  algorithm  which  executes  several  types 
of  generalization  and  at  the  same  time  reduces  the 
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classification  cost  by  means  of  background  knowledge.  The 
background  knowledge  contains  an  ISA  hierarchy  and  the 
measurement  cost  associated  with  each  attribute.  Buntine 
(1989)  gives  an  experimental  result  on  the  effectiveness  of 
Bayesian  classifiers. 

2)  Incremental  induction:  An  incremental  induction 
algorithm  revises  the  current  concept,  whenever  necessary,  in 
response  to  each  newly  observed  training  instance.  This  is 
appropriate  for  learning  tasks  in  which  there  is  a stream  of 
training  instances.  Utgoff's  (1989)  ID5  is  an  example  of  this 
type  of  algorithm  for  decision  tree  induction.  Van  de  Velde 
(1990)  proposes  an  incremental  algorithm  for  the  induction  of 
decision  trees  which  are  topologically  minimal  in  the  sense 
that  an  attribute's  activity  is  localized  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  tree. 

There  are  a number  of  other  directions  of  research  on  the 
effectiveness  of  various  decision  tree  construction  methods. 
Cheng  et  al.  (1988)  identified  two  causes  of  over- 
specialization in  ID3 — the  irrelevant  value  problem  and  the 
missing  value  problem.  They  developed  a new  algorithm  that 
avoids  these  problems.  Quinlan  and  Rivest  (1989)  used  the 
minimum  description  length  principle  to  find  a decision  tree 
which  minimizes  the  total  information  required  to  specify  the 
class  of  all  training  examples.  This  approach  can  be  also 
considered  as  a method  of  pruning.  Chan  (1989)  described  a 
binary  classification  tree  (BCT)  which  is  a system  that  learns 
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from  examples  and  represents  learned  concepts  as  a binary 
polythetic  decision  tree.  Polythetic  trees  differ  from 
monothetic  decision  trees  in  that  a logical  combination  of 
multiple  (vs.  a single)  attribute  values  may  label  each  tree 
branch.  Their  empirical  result  showed  that  BCT  is  more 
accurate  than  ID3.  Chan  and  Wong  (1990)  presented  a 
probabilistic  inductive  learning  system  and  showed  better 
performance  than  ID3  in  terms  of  computational  efficiency  and 
classification  accuracy.  Utgoff  and  Brodley  (1990)  presented 
PT2,  an  algorithm  which  is  incremental  and  searches  for  a 
multivariate  split  at  each  node.  Gelfand  et  al.  (1991) 
propose  an  iterative  growing  and  pruning  algorithm  for 
classification  trees.  This  method  divides  the  data  sample 
into  two  subsets  and  iteratively  grows  a tree  with  one  subset 
and  prunes  it  with  the  other  subset,  successively 

interchanging  the  role  of  the  two  subsets.  Chou  (1991) 

present  an  iterative  algorithm  that  finds  a locally  optimal 
partition,  which  minimizes  an  expected  loss,  for  an  arbitary 
loss  function. 


2. 2. 2, 2 PAC-learnina  a decision  tree 

Here  we  determine  a sample  complexity  for  PAC-learning  a 
decision  tree.  Consider  a hypothesis  space,  H,  of  n 
attributes.  Let  C*  be  the  number  of  permissible  values  for 
attribute  i,  where  1 < i < n.  Then  the  total  number  of 
distinct  instances  in  the  domain  X is 
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d = n ct . 

i- 1 

Since  each  distinct  instance  can  have  a positive  or  negative 
label,  the  total  number  of  concepts  in  the  hypothesis  space  is 
| H | = 2d. 

Note  that  any  sample  of  distinct  instances  can  be  shattered  by 
H.  Since  the  maximum  number  of  possible  distinct  instances  is 

d,  the  Vapnik-Chervonenkis  dimension  of  the  hypothesis  space 
is 

VCdim(H)  = d. 

To  determine  the  sample  size  for  (e , 6) -learning,  we  may  use 
the  following  theorem  from  Tsai  and  Koehler  (1991). 

Theorem  2.6:  (Sample  size  for  ID3 : Tsai  and  Koehler  1991) 

1.  For  any  given  e and  <5,  with  0<e,6<l,  if  the  sample 
size  is  at  least 

[ In ( 1/6 ) + d ln2  ] / e, 

then  ID3  will  e-exhaust  H with  probability  at  least  1-6. 

2 . For 

0 < e < 1/2 

then  ID3  must  use  a sample  size  of  at  least 

max{  [ (l-e)/e]ln(l/6) , d [ 1-2 ( e ( 1-6 ) +6 ] }. 
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For  example,  suppose  the  number  of  attributes  is  five, 
and  each  attribute  have  five  possible  values.  Further  suppose 
we  require  e = .1  and  S = .01.  Then  by  Theorem  2.6 

max{  41.45,  2443.75  } = 2444 
samples  would  be  necessary. 

If  there  are  any  real-valued  attributes,  then  VCdim(H) 
will  be  infinity  since  the  number  of  permissible  values  for 
that  attribute  is  infinite.  Many  decision  tree  induction 
algorithms,  however,  often  modify  the  algorithm  to  handle  this 
situation.  For  example,  they  divide  the  range  of  an  real- 
valued attribute  by  half,  or  divide  the  range  into  a finite 
meaningful  interval  based  on  the  set  of  values  of  an  attribute 
obtained  in  the  training  sample.  With  this  modification, 
Theorem  2.6  can  be  applied  with  finite  VCdim(H) . Theorem  2.6 
can  be  used  for  most  decision  tree  induction  algorithms  which 
select  one  attribute  at  a time. 

2. 2. 2. 3 Pruning  a decision  trpp 

When  a decision  tree  algorithm  is  used  with  "uncertain" 
data  rather  than  deterministic  data,  the  pruning  stage  is 
important  to  remove  branches  with  little  statistical  validity. 
By  uncertain  we  mean  "having  error  in  representing  the  true 
concept".  Uncertainty  in  the  data  may  be  due  to  noise  in  the 
measurements  or  to  the  presence  of  factors  (i.e.,  attributes) 
which  are  hidden  or  cannot  be  measured.  In  the  following  we 
will  use  the  word  "noisy  data"  interchangeably  with  "uncertain 


data" 
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since  many  researchers  use  "noisy  data"  in  this 
situation.  Recently  a number  of  papers  investigated  pruning 
large  decision  trees  (Niblett  1987;  Quinlan  1987a;  Fisher  and 
Schlimmer  1988;  Mingers  1989b).  Many  of  the  branches  of  the 
constructed  large  decision  trees  will  reflect  chance 
occurrences  in  the  particular  data  rather  than  representing 
true  underlying  relationships.  Often,  these  are  very  unlikely 
in  further  examples.  Since  these  less  reliable  branches  can 
be  removed  by  pruning,  the  pruned  decision  tree  often  gives 
better  classification  over  the  the  whole  instance  space  even 
though  it  may  have  a higher  error  over  the  training  set. 
Several  empirical  methods  have  been  proposed  for  pruning 
decision  trees.  We  distinguish  construction-time  pruning  from 
pruning  after  building  a fully-grown  decision  tree  (i.e., 
post-pruning) . 

Construction-time  pruning  methods  are  mainly  used  to 
decide  when  to  stop  expanding  a decision  tree.  These  methods 
replace  the  old  termination  criterion  to  stop  expanding  a tree 
when  all  examples  in  the  current  subset  are  in  the  same  class 
by  a new  termination  criteria,  which  is  related  to  the 
selection  measure  used  in  constructing  a decision  tree.  Two 
common  approaches  in  construction-time  pruning  are  the 
threshold  method  and  chi-square  test  method. 

!)  Threshold  method;  Let  SM(a)  be  the  value  of  the 
current  selection  measure  at  node  a.  The  threshold  method 
chooses  a threshold  t by  some  criteria.  If  SM(a)  is  less  than 
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t,  then  it  stop  expanding  a decision  tree  at  that  node.  (See 

Spangler  et  al.  (1989)  and  Breiman  et  al . (1984)  for  the 
details) 

2)  Chi-square  test  method:  In  this  method,  we  assume  that 
at  a certain  node,  the  subtree  created  at  that  node  will  have 
the  same  class  distribution  as  the  current  tree.  With  that 
assumption,  we  can  calculate  the  chi-square  statistic  for  each 
attribute.  We  stop  expanding  a tree  if  the  chi-square 
statistic  is  not  significant  at  a predetermined  significance 
level.  (Quinlan  (1983)  chose  .01  as  the  significance  level) 

There  are  also  some  other  variations  such  as  the  cross 
validation  method  used  in  the  Assistant  program  (Niblett 
1987)  . 

As  indicated  by  Niblett  (1987) , construction-time  pruning 
methods  have  a weakness  in  that  the  criterion  to  stop 
expanding  a tree  is  being  made  on  local  information  alone. 
That  is,  we  cannot  ignore  the  possibility  that  decendent  nodes 
of  the  node  "a"  may  have  better  discriminating  power.  Breiman 
et  al.  (1984)  have  also  reached  the  same  conclusion  that 
looking  for  the  right  stopping  rule  is  the  wrong  way  of 
looking  at  the  problem,  and  pruning  upward  in  the  right  way  is 
more  satisfactory.  The  following  methods  of  pruning  use 
global  information,  and  are  used  to  prune  a fully-grown 
decision  tree. 


3)  Error  complexity  pruning:  Breiman  et  al . (1984)  have 
developed  a two-stage  method  for  pruning.  The  first  stage 
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generates  a series  of  trees  pruned  by  different  amounts.  The 
second  stage  selects  one  of  these  by  examining  the  number  of 
classification  errors  each  of  them  makes  on  an  independent 
data  set  (a  test  or  holdout  data  set) . In  pruning,  the  error- 
complexity  method  must  take  account  of  both  the  number  of 
errors  and  the  complexity (size)  of  the  tree. 

4)  Critical  value  pruning:  Mingers ' (1987)  method  relies 
on  estimating  the  importance  or  strength  of  a node  from 
calculations  done  in  the  tree  construction  stage.  It 
specifies  a critical  value  and  prunes  those  nodes  which  do  not 
reach  the  critical  value,  unless  a node  further  along  the 
branch  does  reach  it.  The  larger  the  critical  value  selected, 

the  greater  the  degree  of  pruning  and  the  smaller  the 
resulting  tree. 

5)  Minimum-error  pruning;  Niblett  and  Bratko  (1986)  have 
developed  a method  to  find  a single  tree  which  should, 
theoretically,  give  the  minimum  error  rate  when  classifying 
independent  sets  of  data.  It  is  based  on  the  assumption  of 
equally  likely  classes.  If  there  are  k classes,  and  n is  the 
number  of  examples,  and  nc  examples  are  of  class  c,  then  the 
expected  error,  E,  is 

(n-nc+k-l)/  (n+k)  . 

For  this  method,  the  number  of  classes  strongly  affects  the 
degree  of  pruning,  leading  to  unstable  results  (Mingers  1989) 
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6)  Reduced  error  Pruning;  Quinlan  (1987a)  suggested  a 
method  which  produces  a series  of  pruned  trees  by  using  test 
data  directly,  rather  than  using  it  only  for  the  selection  of 
the  best  tree.  This  approach  generates  a set  of  trees,  ending 
with  the  smallest  minimum-error  tree  on  the  test  data. 

7)  Pessimistic  error  pruning:  Quinlan  (1987a)  suggested 
using  the  continuity  correction  for  the  binomial  distribution 
to  obtain  a more  realistic  estimate  of  the  misclassif ication 
rate. 

In  the  following  we  give  an  example  of  pruning  a decision 
tree.  Messier  and  Hansen  (1988)  developed  a decision  tree 
using  ID3  to  provide  rules  to  predict  loan  default  by 
companies.  They  started  with  18  financial  ratios  and  trends 
for  each  of  their  training  instances. 

In  Figure  2.2  we  have  altered  their  final  tree  to  express 
all  the  variables  as  binary  variables.  The  exact  meaning  of 
high  and  low  for  each  attribute  is  given  below: 


Attributes 

low 

high 

Current  Ratio 

< 

1.912 

> 

1.912 

Long-term  Debt/Net  Worth 

< 

. 486 

> 

. 486 

Lo  Long-term  Debt/Net  Worth 

< 

. 046 

> 

.046  and  <.486 

Working  Capital/Sales 

< 

. 222 

> 

. 222 

Net  Income/Total  Assets 

< 

. 100 

> 

. 100 

Net  Income/Sales 

< 

. 010 

> 

. 010 
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Current 


/ 

low  / 

/ 

Default 

(10)* 


Ratio 

\ 

\ high 

\ 

Long-term  Debt 
Net  Worth 


low  / 

/ 

Lo  Long-term  Debt 
Net  Worth 


\ 

\ high 

\ 

Working  Capital 
Sales 


/ \ 

low  / \ 

/ 

Net  Income 
Total  Assets 

/ \ 

low  / \ high 

/ \ 

Default  No  Default 

(1)  (1) 


high 

\ 

No  Default 
(11) 


/ \ 

low  / \ high 

/ \ 

Net  Income  Default 
Sales  (4) 

/ \ 


low  / \ high 

/ \ 

Default  No  Default 
(1)  (4) 


*:  The  number  of  examples  in  each  terminal  node. 
Figure  2.2:  Decision  tree  predicting  loan  default 


To  give  an  example  of  pruning,  we  use  the  Error- 
complexity  method  of  Breiman  et  al . (1984)  and  Minimum-error 
pruning  of  Niblett  and  Bratko  (1986) . 

Define  the  error-complexity  measure,  a,  for  a non- 
terminal (nonleaf)  node  t as  follows: 
a = (eP  - eJ  / (nt  -1)  , 

where  ep  = the  error  rate  when  we  prune  node  t, 

eu  — the  error  rate  of  the  unpruned  tree,  and 
nt  - the  number  of  leaf  nodes  which  are  decendents  of  t. 
The  Error-complexity  method  calculates  a for  each  nonterminal 
node  and  selects  a node  with  the  smallest  value  of  a for 
pruning.  (That  is,  find  the  weakest  link  in  the  tree) . This 
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process  is  repeated  and  a tree  is  selected  as  the  final  tree 
based  on  the  misclassif ication  rate  over  an  independent  test 
set.  In  Figure  2.3  we  show  the  a values  for  each  node. 
Figure  2.4  shows  the  tree  after  pruning  the  node  labelled  Lo 
Long-term  Debt/Net  Worth,  which  had  the  smallest  value  of  a. 


Current 

/ 

low  / 

/ 

Default 

(10)* 


Ratio  (1/12)’"' 

\ 

\ high 

\ 

Long-term  Debt  (3/80) 
Net  Worth 


low  / 

/ 

( 1/64 ) Lo  Long-term  Debt 
Net  Worth 


\ 

\ high 

\ 

Working  Capital (1/16) 
Sales 


/ 

low  / 

/ 

(1/32) Net  Income 
Total  Assets 

/ \ 

low  / \ high 

/ \ 

Default  No  Default 

CD  (1) 


\ 

\ high 

\ 

No  Default 
(11) 


/ \ 

low  / \ high 

/ \ 

Net  Income  Default 
Sales ( 1/32 ) (4) 

/ \ 


low  / \ high 

/ \ 

Default  No  Default 
(1)  (4) 


*:  The  number  of  examples  in  each  terminal  node. 
**:  a values  for  each  node. 


^■'■<3ljre  2.3.  Decision  Tree  with  a values  for  each  node 
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Current 

/ 

low  / 

/ 

Default 

(10)* 


Ratio  (15/128)** 

\ 

\ high 

\ 

Long-term  DebtfS/Qfi^ 
Net  Worth 


/ 

low  / 

/ 

No  Default 
(12:1)  *** 


\ 

\ high 

\ 

Working  Capital (1/16 
Sales 


/ \ 

low  / \ high 

/ \ 

(1/32) Net  Income  Default 
Sales  (4) 

/ \ 

low  / \ high 

/ \ 


Default  No  Default 
(1)  (4) 


) 


*.  The  number  of  examples  in  each  terminal  node. 

**:  a values  for  each  node. 

***:  12  examples  are  in  No  Default,  One  example  is  in  Default. 


Figure  2.4:  Decision  Tree  with  a values  for  each  node 


In  Figure  2.4,  the  node,  Net  Income/Sales,  has  the 
smallest  a value,  and  can  be  pruned.  Figure  2.5  shows 
tree  after  pruning  the  node  labelled  Net  Income/Sales. 


the 
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Current  Ratio  (14/96) 

/ \ 


low  / 

/ 

Default 


(10)* 


\ high 

\ 

Long-term  Debt ( 1/16 
Net  Worth 


) 


/ 

low  / 

/ 

No  Default 
(12:1)*** 


\ 

\ high 

\ 

Working  Capita  1 f 3 /~3  ? 1 
Sales 

/ \ 

low  / \ high 

/ \ 

No  Default  Default 

(4:1)  (4) 


*:  The  number  of  examples  in  each  terminal  node. 

**:  a values  for  each  node. 

***.  12  examples  are  in  No  Default,  One  example  is  in  Default. 


Figure  2.5:  A Pruned  Decision  Tree  predicting  Loan  Default 


Figure  2.6  shows  the  tree  after  pruning  the  node  labelled 
Long-term  Debt/Net  Worth,  which  had  the  smallest  value  of  a. 


Current  Ratio 


/ 

low  / 

/ 

Default 

(10)* 


\ 

\ high 

\ 

No  Default 
(16:6)** 


*:  10  examples  are  in  Default. 

**.  16  examples  are  in  No  Default,  6 examples  are  in  Default. 
Figure  2.6:  A Pruned  Decision  Tree  predicting  Loan  Default 


Each  of  pruned  trees  is  used  to  classify  an  independent 
test  set,  and  the  smallest  tree  with  a misclassif ication  rate 
within  one  standard  error  of  the  minimum  is  selected  as  the 
final  tree  (Breiman  et  al.  1984;  Mingers  1989b). 
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Using  the  same  hold-out  sample  of  Messier  and  Hansen 
(1988) , we  have  the  following  misclassif ication  rates: 

# of  nodes  in  the  pruned  tree  misclassif ication  rates 


6 

(Unpruned  tree:  Figure  2.2) 

2/16 

4 

(Figure  2.4) 

2/16 

3 

(Figure  2.5) 

2/16 

1 

(Figure  2.6) 

2/16 

0 

0 or  1 

*:  The  misclassif ication  rate  depends  on  the  labelling  rule 
since  there  are  equal  number  of  Default  and  No  Default 
examples . 

Here  we  choose  the  tree  with  only  a root  node  (Figure 
2.6)  as  the  best  pruned  tree.  The  above  hold-out  sample  may 
not  be  considered  as  a random  sample  since  these  are  all  in 
one  class,  the  Default  class.  In  general,  misclassif ication 
rates  show  the  near-convex  pattern  with  a random  hold-out 
sample.  (That  is,  the  misclassif ication  rate  decreases  as  we 
prune  a small  amount,  but  increases  as  we  prune  too  much) . 

Now  consider  the  Minimum-error  method  of  pruning.  The 
expected  error  rate  of  the  unpruned  node  is  calculated  by 
weighting  the  error  rates  of  each  branch  according  to  the 
proportion  of  examples  in  each  branch.  For  example,  if  we 
prune  the  node  Net  Income/Sales  in  Figure  2.2,  then  with  the 
number  of  classes  k = 2, 


E = (5-4+1)/ (5+2)  = 2/7. 
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If  we  do  not  prune  this  node,  the  expected  error  rate  is 

E = (1/5) (1-1+1)/ (1+2)  + (4/5) (4-4+1)/ (4+2)  = 1/5. 

Since  pruning  increases  the  expected  error  rate  we  do  not 
prune  the  node  Net  Income/Sales.  By  the  similar  calculations 
for  all  nonterminal  nodes  we  see  that  the  unpruned  tree  in 
2.2  has  the  smallest  expected  error  rate. 

Mingers  (1989b)  presented  empirical  comparisons  of  the 
above  five  post-pruning  methods  across  several  domains.  He 
used  four  selection  measures— the  G-statistic,  the  G-statistic 
with  Marshall's  correction,  the  probability  of  G from  the  Chi- 
square  distribution,  and  the  Gain-ratio  measure— to 

investigate  the  interaction  between  the  construction  and 
pruning  methods.  The  achievable  accuracy  differs  markedly 
between  domains,  depending  on  their  inherent  uncertainty.  He 
found  that,  for  most  domains,  pruning  improved  the  accuracy  by 
20%  to  25%.  The  result  shows  that  three  methods— error- 
complexity,  critical  value  and  reduced  error — perform  well, 
while  the  other  two  may  cause  problems  in  terms  of  prediction 
accuracy.  Minimum-error  pruning  produces  the  largest  trees, 
and  error-complexity  and  critical  value  produce  the  smallest 
decision  trees.  He  also  shows  that  there  is  no  significant 
interaction  between  the  construction  and  pruning  methods. 
Quinlan  (1987a)  assessed  the  performance  of  pruning  methods — 
error-complexity,  reduced  error,  and  pessimistic  pruning — in 
terms  of  the  clarity  and  accuracy  of  the  pruned  tree.  He  used 
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six  domains  to  test  including  both  real  world  tasks  and 
synthetic  tasks.  The  result  shows  that  error-complexity 
pruning  tends  to  produce  smaller  decision  trees  than  either 
reduced  error  or  pessimistic  pruning.  While  all  the  pruned 
tree  had  superior  or  equivalent  accuracy  compared  to  the 
unpruned  tree,  the  reduced  error  method  showed  slight 
superiority.  (For  other  empirical  results,  see  Niblett  and 
Bratko  1986,  and  Clark  and  Niblett  1987) . 

Fisher  and  Schlimmer  (1988)  suggest  that  the  benefits  of 
pruning  vary  with  the  amount  of  training  and  with  the 
statistical  dependence  of  the  concept  members  on  the  defining 
attributes . 


2.3  Focus  of  Research 

While  these  pruning  methods  have  reported  excellent 
empirical  results  in  terms  of  improving  the  accuracy  of  the 
learned  concepts,  those  results  depended  heavily  on  the 
specific  training  set  and  the  domains  over  which  they  applied. 
Whether  these  results  hold  in  general  and  to  what  extent 
pruning  improves  a concept  are  unknown. 

In  this  study  we  focus  on  various  theoretical  aspects  of 
pruning.  In  Chapter  3 we  propose  a particular  type  of  pruning 
and  determine  its  theoretical  effect.  This  is  combined  with 
recent  results  in  learning  theory  to  produce  a pruning  method 
that  will  yield  a concept  that  is  probably  approximately 
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correct  (PAC) . In  Chapter  4 we  focus  on  the  accuracy  of  a 
concept  learned  with  pruning.  In  Chapter  5 we  present 
conditions  under  which  pruning  is  useful  and  investigate  the 
reason  why  pruning  problems  arise.  Finally,  in  Chapter  6 we 
summarize  our  results  and  suggest  areas  for  future  research. 


CHAPTER  3 

PAC  LEARNING  A DECISION  TREE  WITH  PRUNING 


3 . 1 Introduction 


In  this  chapter  we  focus  on  a particular  type  of  pruning 
and  determine  its  theoretical  effect.  This  is  combined  with 
recent  results  in  learning  theory  to  produce  a pruning  method 
that  will  yield  a concept  that  is  probably  approximately 
correct  (PAC) . 

In  Section  3.2  we  present  notation  and  give  background 
material  for  constructing  a decision  tree  with  minimum  rank. 
A pruning  algorithm  is  motivated  and  presented  in  Section  3.3. 
In  Section  3 . 4 we  determine  a bound  on  the  error  due  to 
pruning.  In  Section  3.5  we  give  conditions  for  PAC 
identification  with  pruning.  In  Section  3.6  we  discuss 
additional  pruning  rules.  Finally,  in  Section  3.7  we 
summarize  our  results  and  suggest  areas  for  future  research. 

Many  algorithms  are  known  for  determining  decision  trees 
(Quinlan  1986;  Cheng  et  al.  1988;  Mingers  1989a;  Utgoff  1989). 
Recently,  Ehrenfeucht  and  Haussler  (1988)  presented  the  first 
PAC  learning  algorithm  for  binary  decision  trees  of  rank  at 
most  r (rank  is  defined  below)  . For  any  fixed  rank  r,  the 
number  of  random  examples  and  computation  time  required  in 
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this  algorithm  is  polynomial  in  the  number  of  attributes  and 
linear  in  1/e  and  log  (1/<S). 

We  take  the  rank  as  a conciseness  measure  of  a decision 
tree  and  give  a pruning  algorithm  which  gives  the  least 
upperbound  of  a pruning  error.  We  also  determine  the  error 
introduced  by  pruning  and  give  the  required  sample  size  to 
guarantee  PAC-identif ication  with  accuracy  parameter  e and 
confidence  parameter  <5 . 

3.2  Binary  Decision  Trees 


3.2.1  Definitions 

We  begin  with  formal  definitions  of  binary  decision 
trees,  their  rank,  the  functions  they  represent  and  their 
error  in  an  instance  space.  Our  notation  is  similar  to  that 
given  by  Ehrenfeucht  and  Haussler  (1988). 

Definition  3.0  (A  reduced  binary  decision  tree)  : Let  Vn  = { v, , 
...,  vn}  be  a set  of  n Boolean  variables.  Let  Xn  = (0,l}n.  A 
binary  decision  tree  is  defined  as  follows: 

(i)  If  Q is  a tree  with  only  a root  labelled  either  0 or  1, 
then  Q is  a binary  decision  tree  over  Vn  (Below  we  abbreviate 
this  case  by  saying  "Q=0"  or  "Q=l") 

(ii)  Let  Q0  be  the  left  subtree  of  Q,  and  let  Qx  be  the 
right  subtree  of  Q.  if  the  root  node  v of  Q is  in  Vn  and  the 
left  subtree  Q0  (a  0-Subtree)  , and  right  subtree  Qx  (a  1- 
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Subtree)  are  binary  decision  trees,  then  Q is  also  a binary 
decision  tree. 

We  define  an  internal  node  i of  a decision  tree  Q as  a 
node  in  Q which  has  left  and  right  subtrees.  All  nodes  which 
are  not  internal  nodes  are  called  leaf  nodes  or  simply  leaves 
of  a decision  tree  Q.  We  say  that  an  internal  node  i is 
informative  if  it  has  only  leaves  and  the  leaves  have 
different  labels. 

We  say  that  a decision  tree  is  reduced  if  each  variable 
appears  at  most  once  in  any  path  from  the  root  to  a leaf. 

The  level  of  node  i is  the  number  of  predecessor  nodes 
from  the  root.  The  height  of  a decision  tree  Q is  defined  as 
the  maximum  of  the  levels  of  all  leaf  nodes  of  Q. 

A fully  labeled  tree  is  a tree  for  which  every  leaf  has 
a 0 or  1 label. 

A complete  binary  tree  is  a binary  decision  tree  where 
every  leaf  is  at  the  same  level. 

Definition  3.1  XA function  and  rank  of  a decision  tree) : A 

fully  labeled  binary  decision  tree  Q represents  a Boolean 
function  fg  defined  as  follows: 

(i)  If  Q = 0 then  fQ  is  the  constant  function  0 and  if  Q = 

1 then  fg  is  the  constant  function  1. 

(ii)  Else  if  is  the  label  of  the  root  of  Q,  then  for  any 
point  x=  (a1;  . . . , an)  e Xn,  if  a,=0  then  fg(x)  = fQo(x),  else 
fQ(x)=f0l  (x)  . 
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The  rank  of  a decision  tree  Q,  denoted  r(Q) , is  defined 
as  follows: 

(i)  If  Q=0  or  Q=1  then  r(Q)=0. 

(ii)  Else  if  r0  is  the  rank  of  the  O-subtree  of  Q and  rx  is 
the  rank  of  the  1-subtree,  then 

r (Q)  = ®ax(r0,  r:)  if  r0  # r, 

' ro  + 1 ( = rx  + 1 ) otherwise 
Let  Tnr  be  the  set  of  all  binary  decision  trees  over  Vn  of 
rank  at  most  r and  let  Fnr  be  the  set  of  Boolean  functions  on 
Xn  that  are  represented  by  trees  in  Tnr. 

The  error  of  a decision  tree  Q is  defined  below. 

Definition  3.2:  Let  f be  the  target  concept.  The  error  of  a 
decision  tree  Q,  denoted  e(Q)  or  e when  Q is  understood,  is 
defined  as  the  probability  of  all  x such  that  f(x)  * f0(x). 
That  is, 

e(Q)  = Prob  { x : f(x)  * fQ(x)  }. 

^ ♦ 2 — Finding — Consistent  Binary  Decision  Trees  with  Minimum 
Rank 

There  are  several  algorithms  for  finding  a decision  tree 
using  a training  set  S (see  Quinlan  1986,  Cheng  et  al . 1988, 
Mingers  1989a,  Spangler  et  al.  1989  and  Utgoff  1989).  Here 

we  focus  on  a PAC-learning  method  given  by  Ehrenfeucht  and 
Haussler  ( 1988 ) . 
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Definition  3.3:  An  example  of  a Boolean  function  f on  Xn  is  a 
pair  (x,f(x)),  where  x e Xn.  The  example  is  positive  if 
f(x)=l/  else  it  is  negative.  A sample,  S,  of  f is  a set  of 
examples  of  f.  |s|  denotes  the  number  of  examples  in  S.  A 
decision  tree  Q over  Vn  is  consistent  with  a sample  S if  for 
any  example  (x,f(x))  in  S,  f(x)=f0(x).  The  rank  of  a sample 
S,  denoted  r(S) , is  the  minimum  rank  of  any  decision  tree  that 
is  consistent  with  S.  We  say  a variable  v in  Vn  is 
informative  (on  S)  if  sample  S contains  at  least  one  example 
in  which  the  label  of  v is  0 and  at  least  one  example  in  which 
the  label  of  v is  1.  Let  S0V  be  the  set  of  all  examples 
(X/ f (x) ) such  that  the  label  of  v is  0,  and  let  S:v  be  the  set 
of  all  examples  (x,f(x))  such  that  the  label  of  v is  1. 


The  following  two  algorithms  can  be  used  to  determine  a 
decision  tree  consistent  with  a sample  S. 

Definition  3.4:  The  procedure  Find(S,k)  is  reproduced  from 
Ehrenfeucht  and  Haussler  (1988). 

Procedure  Find(S,k) 

Input:  A nonempty  sample  S of  some  Boolean  function  on  Xn  and 
an  integer  k,  n>k>0. 

Output:  A binary  decision  tree  of  rank  at  most  k that  is 

consistent  with  S if  one  exists,  else  "none". 
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1.  If  all  examples  in  S are  positive,  stop  and  return  the 
decision  tree  Q = 1;  if  all  examples  are  negative,  stop  and 
return  Q = 0. 

2.  If  k = 0,  stop  and  return  "none". 

3.  For  each  informative  variable  v in  Vn 

a.  Let  Q0V  = Find  (S0V,  k-l)  and  Qxv  = Find  (Sjv,  k-1)  . 

b.  If  both  recursive  calls  are  successful  (i.e.,  neither 
Q0  - none,  nor  Q:v  = none)  then  stop  and  return  the 
decision  tree  with  root  labeled  v,  0-subtree  Q0V  and  1- 
subtree  Qjv. 

c.  If  one  recursive  call  is  successful  but  the  other  is 
not , then 

i)  Re-execute  the  unsuccessful  recursive  call  with 
rank  bound  k instead  of  k-l,  (i.e.,  if  Q:v  is  a tree 
but  Q0V  = none  then  let  Q0V  = Find(S0v,k). 

ii)  If  the  re-executed  call  is  now  successful,  then 
let  Q be  the  decision  tree  with  root  labeled  v,  0- 
subtree  Q0V  and  1-subtree  Qxv,  else  let  Q = "none". 

iii)  Stop  and  return  Q. 

4.  Stop  and  return  "none". 

Definition  3.5:  The  procedure  Findmin(S)  is  reproduced  from 
Ehrenfeucht  and  Haussler  (1988). 

Procedure  Findmin(S) 

Input:  A nonempty  sample  S of  some  Boolean  function  on  X . 
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Output:  A minimal  rank  reduced  binary  decision  tree  of  S. 

1*  RePeat  Find (S , k)  for  k = 0,1,2,...  until  a decision  tree 
is  returned. 

2.  Stop  and  return  Q. 

Findmin() ' s performance  is  given  below. 

Theorem  3 . 6 (A_  Decision  tree  with  minimum  rank:  Ehrenfeucht 
and  Haussler, — 1988 ) : Given  a sample  S of  a Boolean  function  on 
Xn , using  Findmin(S)  we  can  produce  a decision  tree  that  is 
consistent  with  S and  has  rank  r(S)  in  time  0 ( | S | (n+1)  2r(S))  . 

We  will  use  Findmin()  in  our  approach. 

— Pruning  a Consistent  Decision  Tree  to  a Desired  Rank 

In  this  section  we  present  a pruning  algorithm  that  will 
be  used  with  Findmin()  to  give  certain  theoretical  results. 
We  begin  with  definitions  of  pruning  and  labelling. 

3.3.1  Definitions 

There  are  many  ways  to  prune  a decision  tree.  We  first 
address  what  we  mean  by  pruning. 

Definition  3.7:  Pruning  a decision  tree  Q at  node  v is  defined 
as  removing  the  left  and  right  subtrees  of  node  v,  and 
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labelling  the  node  (now  a leaf)  according  to  some  labelling 
rule . 


There  are  many  possible  labelling  rules.  For  most  of 
this  chapter  we  focus  on  deterministic  methods  for  labelling. 
Later,  we  will  look  at  two  nondeterminist ic  rules. 


Definition  3.8  (Deterministic  Labelling) : Let  i be  an  internal 
node  in  a decision  tree  Q,  and  Q(i)  be  a subtree  of  Q such 
that  node  i is  the  root  of  the  tree  Q(i). 

1.  Sample  labelling: 

Let  s(i)  be  a subset  of  the  sample  S used  to  construct  Q 
from  its  root  to  node  i. 

Let  s0(i)  denote  the  number  of  negative  examples  in  s(i) 
and  s:(i)  denote  the  number  of  positive  examples  in  s(i).  If 
we  prune  Q at  i , then 

(i)  If  s0(i)  > s^i),  label  i as  0. 

(ii)  If  s0(i)  < Sjfi),  label  i as  1. 

2.  Tree  labelling: 

• • • / vip  be  the  nodes  in  the  path  from  the  root  to 

the  parent  of  node  i in  Q.  And  let  a , . . . , a,  be  the  labels 

P 

of  each  node,  where  i1(...,ip  are  p distinct  indices  of 
{ 1 , . . . , n } . 

Let  1 o ( i ) = | {x:  f0(x)=0}  | , where  x e Xn  such  that 


are  the  same. 
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Let  lx(i)  - | { x : fQ(x)=l}|,  where  x e Xn  such  that 

ai-i  > • • • , ai  are  the  same.  If  we  prune  Q at  i,  then 

(i)  If  l0(i)  > lj, ( i ) , label  i as  0. 

(ii)  If  l0(i)  < 1,(1),  label  i as  1. 

Below  we  give  an  illustrative  example  where  the  above  two 
methods  give  a different  labelling. 

Consider  the  case  of  an  instance  space  over  two  Boolean 
variables.  Further  suppose  we  have  five  training  examples. 
In  Table  3.1  below,  n()  denotes  the  number  of  examples  for 
each  point  x.  fQ()  denotes  the  boolean  function  of  the 
concept  learned  by  constructing  a consistent  decision  tree 
from  these  training  examples. 

Table  3.1:  A Decision  Tree  with  One  Node 


x n (x)  fQ(X) 

(1,1)  1 1 

(1,0)  o l 

(0,1)  1 i 

(0,0)  3 0 


Suppose  we  prune  Q at  the  root.  If  we  label  the  root 
node  by  the  sample  labelling  rule,  the  label  of  the  root  is  0 
since  s0()=3  > sx  ( ) =2  . 

However,  if  we  use  the  tree  labelling  rule,  the  label  of  the 
root  will  be  1 since  l0()=i  < 11()=3. 
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3.3.2  Pruning 

We  now  consider  the  following  problem:  Given  a 

consistent  decision  tree  with  rank  k,  produce  a pruned 
decision  tree  with  rank  r ( k > r ) . We  want  a pruned  tree  to 
have  the  least  amount  of  error  due  to  pruning.  We  present  an 
algorithm  that  solves  this  problem  in  time  0(2k+r+|S|)  using 
sample  labelling  and  0(2k+r+(en/k)k)  using  tree  labelling. 

For  any  decision  tree  Q of  rank  k>r,  it  is  easily  seen 
that  one  of  the  following  mutually  exclusive  cases  must  hold. 
Case  1:  r(Q0)  = k and  r(Qj)  < r 

Case  2:  r(Q0)  = k and  r < rtQJ  < k 

Case  3:  r(Q0)  < r and  r(Q1)  = k 

Case  4:  r < r(Q0)  < k and  r(Qx)  = k 

Case  5:  r(Q0)  = r(QJ  = k-1 

For  a given  decision  tree  of  rank  k,  there  may  be  many 
ways  to  prune  it  to  rank  r.  Since  our  objective  is  to 
minimize  the  pruning  error,  one  possible  strategy  is  to  prune 
the  least  number  of  nodes  of  a consistent  decision  tree  Q.  In 
other  words,  we  will  prune  Q to  the  largest  subtree  having  the 
desired  rank.  The  idea  of  our  pruning  algorithm  is  as 
follows.  In  Cases  1 and  3,  pruning  only  one  subtree  with  rank 
k to  rank  r is  enough  to  form  a pruned  decision  tree  with  rank 
r.  Pruning  the  other  subtree  with  rank  less  than  r to  a lower 
rank  is  not  needed  since  the  resulting  tree  will  still  have 
same  rank.  Similarly,  using  this  minimum  node  pruning  rule  we 
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have  two  possible  alternative  ways  of  pruning  in  Cases  2 and 
4 . 

(i)  Prune  one  subtree  with  rank  k to  rank  r— 1 and  prune  the 
other  subtree  to  rank  r. 

(ii)  Prune  one  subtree  with  rank  k to  rank  r and  prune  the 
other  subtree  to  rank  r-1. 

In  the  algorithm  shown  below,  we  use  method  (i)  and  in 
Section  3.4,  we  show  that  this  method  gives  the  least  pruning 
error. 

Finally,  in  Case  5,  we  will  arbitrarily  prune  the  tree  by 
giving  the  preference  to  the  0-subtree. 

3.3.3  A Pruning  Algorithm 

Below  is  pruning  algorithm  Prune () . This  algorithm  can 
prune  any  binary  tree.  However,  we  restrict  our  initial  input 
to  trees  produced  by  Findmin(S)  in  order  to  later  guarantee 
PAC  identification.  In  the  following  Q - p means  Q is 
replaced  by  P. 

Procedure  Prune (r, k, Q, S) 

Input:  A decision  tree  Q with  rank  at  most  k,  a sample  S 
and  an  integer  r such  that  0<r<k. 

Output  : A decision  tree  with  rank  at  most  r. 

Let  s0(Q,S)  = the  number  of  examples  in  S such  that  fQ(x)=0. 
Let  s:(Q,S)  = the  number  of  examples  in  S such  that  fQ(x)=l. 
Let  10(Q)  = the  number  of  instances  x e Xn  such  that  fQ(x)=0. 
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Let  li(Q)  - the  number  of  instances  x e Xn  such  that  fg(x)=l. 
!•  If  r(Q)  ^ r,  then  stop  and  return  Q. 

2.  If  r=0,  then  stop  and  label  Q by  the  appropriate  labelling 

rule : 

1)  Sample  labelling: 

Q=0  if  s0(Q,S)  > Sj(Q,S),  otherwise  Q=l. 

2)  Tree  labelling: 

Q=0  if  10(Q)  > lx  (Q) , otherwise  Q=l. 

Return  Q. 

3.  Let  k0  = r(Q0)  , kj  = rfQJ  . 

Let  S0  be  the  set  of  all  examples  (x,f(x))  in  S such  that 
x_  ( ai / • • • / an)  and  a^O,  where  v1  e Vn  is  the  root  of  Q. 
Let  Sx  be  the  set  of  all  examples  (x,f(x))  in  S such  that 
x~(ai/  • • • fan)  and  a,=l , where  vx  e Vn  is  the  root  of  Q. 


Case 

1: 

If  k0  = k 

and  kx  < r 

then  Q0  *- 

Prune  (r,k0,Q0,s0)  . 

Case 

2 : 

If  k0  = k 

and  r < kx  < k 

then  Q:  <- 

Prune(r,k1,Q1,S1)  , 

Qo 

- Prune  (r-l,k0,Q0/ S0) 

Case 

3 : 

If  k0  < r 

and  kx  = k 

then  Qx  <- 

Prune  (r,k1,Q1,S1) 

• 

Case 

4 : 

If  r < k0 

< k and  kx  = k 

then  Q0  <- 

Prune  (r,k0,Q0,S0)  , 

Qi 

- Prune(r-l,k1,Q1,S1) 

Case 

5: 

If  k0  = k: 

= k-1 

then  Q0  <- 

Prune  ( r , k0 , Q0 , S0 ) , 

Qi 

- Prune(r-l,k1,Q1,S1) 

4.  Stop  and  return  Q. 
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To  obtain  our  theoretical  results  it  will  be  useful  to 
have  another  pruning  algorithm.  This  alternative  pruning 
method  prunes  one  subtree  of  rank  k to  rank  r and  prunes  the 
other  subtree  to  rank  r-1.  We  define  W-Prune()  , as  this 
alternative  pruning  algorithm. 

Procedure  W-Prune (r, k,Q, S) 

Input:  A decision  tree  Q with  rank  at  most  k,  a sample  S 
and  an  integer  r such  that  0<r<k. 

Output  : A decision  tree  with  rank  at  most  r. 

Let  s0(Q,S)  = the  number  of  examples  in  S such  that  fQ(x)=0. 
Let  Sl(Q,S)  = the  number  of  examples  in  S such  that  f0(x)=l. 
Let  10(Q)  = the  number  of  instances  x e Xn  such  that  fQ(x)=0. 
Let  lj(Q)  = the  number  of  instances  x e Xn  such  that  fQ(x)=l. 

1.  If  r(Q)  < r,  then  stop  and  return  Q. 

2*  If  r=0 , then  stop  and  label  Q by  the  appropriate  labelling 
rule : 

1)  Sample  labelling: 

Q=0  if  s0(Q,S)  > s1(Q,S),  otherwise  Q=l. 

2)  Tree  labelling: 

Q=0  if  10(Q)  > 1 j ( Q)  , otherwise  Q=l. 

Return  Q. 

3.  Let  k0  = r(Q0)  , k,  = rCQJ  . 

Let  S0  be  the  set  of  all  examples  (x,f(x))  in  S such  that 
x=  (ax , . . . , an)  and  a^O,  where  v1  e Vn  is  the  root  of  Q. 
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Let  Si  be  the  set  of  all  examples  (x,f(x))  in  S such  that 
(ai»  • • • /an)  and  ai=l , where  v 1 e Vn  is  the  root  of  Q. 
Case  1:  If  k0  = k and  kx  < r 
then  Q0  - W-Prune  (r , k0 , Q0 , S0)  . 

Case  2:  If  k0  = k and  r < k:  < k 

then  Q:  - W-Prune (r-1, kx/ Qx, Sx)  , Q0  - W-Prune  (r,k0,Q0,s0) 
Case  3:  If  k0  < r and  kx  = k 

then  Qa  - W-Prune  (r,  klt  Q1#  Sx)  . 

Case  4:  If  r < k0  < k and  kj  = k 

then  Q0  - W-Prune  ( r-1 , k0 , Q0 , S0)  , Qx  - W-Prune  (r,  klf  Q:,  Sx) 
Case  5:  If  k0  = kj  = k-1 

then  Q0  *-  W-Prune  ( r , k0 , Q0 , S0)  , Qx  W-Prune  ( r-1 , kx , Qj , Sx) 
4.  Stop  and  return  Q. 

Lemma  3.9  shows  that  Prune ( r , k , Q , S)  and  W-Prune ( r, k, Q , S) 
always  give  a pruned  tree  with  the  desired  rank  at  most  r. 

Lemma  3.9:  The  procedures  Prune (r , k , Q , S ) and  W-Prune ( r , k, Q, S) 
are  correct. 

Proof:  The  proof  is  by  induction  on  r.  If  r=0  and  k>0  then 
Prune ()  and  W-Prune  ( ) return  Q=0  or  Q=l.  Hence,  r(Q)  = o = r. 

Now  suppose  Prune  ()  and  W-Prune  ()  run  correctly  on  all 
cases  requiring  rank  r'  < r-1  and  k > 0.  In  each  of  the  five 
cases  treated  within  Prune ()  and  W-Prune  (),  either  a tree  of 
rank  less  than  or  equal  to  r-1  is  to  be  produced,  or  a tree  of 
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rank  at  most  r is  to  be  produced.  By  assumption,  for  those 
requiring  rank  less  than  or  equal  to  r-1,  the  algorithm  will 
work  correctly.  So  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  case 
requiring  rank  at  most  r. 

Without  loss  of  generality,  suppose  Q0  requires  rank  at 
most  r.  Prune  (r,k0,Q0,S0)  and  W-Prune  (r , k0 , Q0 , S0)  will  operate 
on  a tree  with  one  fewer  variable  than  Q.  Since  the  tree  is 
reduced,  the  number  of  variables  used  in  Q0  from  its  root  to 
leaves  must  be  less  than  or  equal  to  n-1.  Since  only  one 
subprocedure  requires  a tree  with  rank  at  most  r in  each 
recursion,  we  divide  that  subprocedure  into  subprocedures 
until  the  subprocedure  requiring  rank  at  most  r will  be 
operated  on  a tree  with  rank  less  than  or  equal  to  r.  So, 
ultimately  in  the  recursion,  all  subprocedures  except  one 
require  trees  with  rank  less  than  or  equal  to  r-1,  and  the 
subprocedure  requiring  a tree  with  rank  at  most  r will  be 
operated  on  a tree  with  rank  less  than  or  equal  to  r since  the 
number  of  variables  used  in  the  tree  is  reduced  enough  to 
guarantee  that  the  rank  of  the  tree  is  less  than  or  equal  to 
r.  If  r (Q)  < r,  by  Step  1,  the  Prune ( ) and  W-Prune ()  return 
a tree  with  rank  at  most  r correctly.  Since  Prune ( ) and  W- 
Prune ( ) are  correct  for  all  other  subprocedures  requiring  rank 
less  than  or  equal  to  r-1,  by  induction,  the  procedure 
Prune (r , k, Q, S)  and  W-Prune ( r , k , Q , S ) return  a pruned  tree  with 


rank  at  most  r. 
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Therefore,  the  procedure  Prune ( r, k, Q , S) 
Prune(r,k,Q,S)  are  correct  for  all  0<r<k. 

□ 


and  W- 


Lemma  3.10  will  be  used  to  prove  the  time  complexity  of 
the  procedure  Prune () . 

Lemma  3.10  (An  upperbound  on  the  number  of  nodes  in  a reduced 
decision  tree  over  V„:  Ehrenfeucht  and  Haussler.  1988^:  Let  j 
be  the  number  of  nodes  in  a reduced  decision  tree  over  Vn  of 
rank  k,  where  n>k>l.  Then 
j < 2 ( en/k)  k , 

where  e is  the  base  of  the  natural  logarithm. 

Lemma  3.11:  For  any  nonempty  tree  Q with  rank  k>0,  the  time  of 
Prune  (r,  k,  Q,  S)  is  0(2k+r+|s|)  for  sample  labelling,  and 
0 ( 2k+r+  ( en/k) k)  for  tree  labelling. 

Proof:  Prune ()  will  stop  either  when  r=0  or  when  k reduces  to 
r.  For  each  call  of  Prune  ( ) , r or  k will  be  reduced  by  at 
least  one  and  at  most  two  new  recursive  calls  of  Prune ( ) are 
made.  Since  we  do  not  have  subprocedures  if  r+k  < 2 , there 
are  at  most  r+k-2  steps.  So,  the  total  number  of  calls  of 
Prune  ()  will  be  at  most  2k+r'1.  For  each  call  of  Prune  ()  , there 
are  a constant  number  of  unit  operations  (mainly,  comparisons) 
except  for  the  labelling  time.  The  time  for  the  labelling 
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steP  (Step  2)  depends  on  the  labelling  rule.  If  we  label  a 
pruned  node  using  sample  labelling,  at  most  |s|  additional 
time  is  needed  since  S0  and  Sj  in  the  Prune  ( ) are  disjoint 
subsets  of  S and  labelling  occurs  at  most  once  in  each 
subprocedure.  If  we  label  a pruned  node  using  tree  labelling, 
at  most  (en/k)k  additional  time  is  needed  since  Q0  and  Q:  are 
disjoint  subtrees  of  Q and  labelling  occurs  at  most  once  in 
each  subprocedure.  Also,  the  number  of  leaf  nodes  which  we 
need  to  scan  to  label  the  node  is  less  than  or  egual  to 
(en/k)k  by  Lemma  3.10.  So,  the  time  of  Prune  (r,  k,  Q,  S)  is 

0 ( 2k+r+  | S | ) for  sample  labelling,  and  0 (2k+r+ (en/k)  k)  for  tree 
labelling . 

□ 

Lemma  3.11  gives  the  time  complexity  of  this  algorithm. 
If  we  use  the  sample  labelling  rule,  the  time  required  for 
pruning  is  independent  of  the  number  of  variables,  n,  and  far 
less  than  the  tree  construction  time  of  Findmin()  in  Theorem 
3.6  since  n > 1,  k > r and  |S|  > 1.  If  we  use  the  tree 
labelling  rule,  the  time  required  for  pruning  is  polynomial  in 
n for  fixed  k and  less  than  the  time  of  Findmin()  since  |s|  > 


1. 
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3.4  Determining  the  Pruning  Error 

To  determine  a PAC  learning  result  for  pruning,  we  need 
to  bound  the  pruning  error.  Here  we  give  a formal  definition 
of  the  pruning  error  and  the  least  upperbound  of  the  pruning 
error  for  a given  rank  tree.  We  can  define  the  pruning  error 
over  the  training  sample  or  over  the  whole  instance  space. 
Here  we  use  the  whole  instance  space.  The  pruning  error  over 
the  training  sample  will  always  be  positive  since  we  are 
assuming  that  the  starting  decision  tree  is  reduced  and  is 
consistent  with  the  training  sample.  However,  if  we  define 
the  pruning  error  over  the  instance  space,  we  may  get 
diffeF6nt  results  since  the  pruned  tree  may  perform  better 
than  the  unpruned  tree  as  shown  in  many  studies  (Quinlan 
1987a;  Mingers  1989b). 

Definition  3.12:  Given  a decision  tree  P(Q)  formed  by  pruning 
a decision  tree  Q produced  by  Findmin() , the  pruning  error 
e (Q, P (Q) ) , is  defined  as  the  difference  between  the  error  of 
P(Q)  and  the  error  of  Q. 
e(Q,P(Q) ) = e ( P (Q) ) - e(Q) 

Prob  { x : f(x)  * fP(Q,(x)  } - Prob  { x : f(x)  * fQ(x)  ). 

For  an  arbitrary  probability  distribution  D and  any 
decision  tree  Q in  which  all  nodes  are  informative,  we  can 
easily  verify  that  the  pruning  error  is  in  the  range  (-1,1) 
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since,  by  definition,  the  pruning  error  is  the  difference  of 
two  probabilities,  where  e(Q)  is  in  the  range  [0,1)  and 
e(P(Q))  is  in  the  range  (0,1).  Since  we  assume  that  all 
examples  are  drawn  according  to  D without  error  and  Findmin(S) 
guarantees  that  all  internal  nodes  having  only  leaves  in  Q are 
informative,  e(P(Q))  must  be  positive.  e(P(Q))  cannot  be  1 
since  P(Q)  cannot  be  the  null  tree.  So  the  pruning  error 
cannot  reach  boundary  points  -1  or  1.  Below  we  show  that  both 
positive  and  negative  cases  of  e(Q,P(Q))  can  be  realized. 


3-4.1 Possible  Cases  of  the  Pruning  Error 

Consider  the  case  of  an  instance  space  over  three  Boolean 
variables.  Further  suppose  we  have  a target  concept  f()  and 
probability  distribution  D()  as  shown  in  Tables  3.2  and  3.3 
below.  Suppose  we  take  10  training  examples  under  D() . In 
Table  3.2  and  3.3  below,  n()  denotes  the  number  of  examples 
for  each  point  x.  fg()  denotes  the  boolean  function  of  the 
concept  learned  by  constructing  a consistent  decision  tree 
from  these  training  examples.  By  pruning  the  decision  tree  Q, 
we  get  a pruned  decision  tree  P(Q)  . fP(Q)()  denotes  the 
boolean  function  of  the  concept  learned  from  the  pruned 
decision  tree.  We  label  each  pruned  node  by  the  sample 
labelling  rule. 
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Table  3.2 

X 

: Positive 

f (X) 

error 

D(x) 

case 
n (x) 

fg(x) 

fp(g>  (x) 

(1,1,1) 

0 

. 001 

0 

1 

1 

(1,1,0) 

1 

. 001 

3 

1 

1 

(1,0,1) 

1 

. 001 

0 

0 

0 

(1,0,0) 

0 

. 001 

2 

0 

0 

(0,1,1) 

0 

. 001 

2 

0 

0 

(0,1,0) 

1 

. 001 

0 

0 

0 

(0,0,1) 

1 

. 993 

2 

1 

0 

(0,0,0) 

0 

. 001 

1 

0 

0 

In  this 

decision  tree,  r(Q)  = 

2 and 

o 

II 

The  pruning  error 
Prob  { x : f(x)  * 

for  this  case  is 
fp<Q)(x)  ) - Prob  { 

x : f (x) 

= (.001 

+ .001  + . 

001  + 

. 993) 

- ( . 001  + . 001  ■ 

= .993 
Table  3.3: 

X 

Negative 
f (x) 

error  case 
D(x)  n (x) 

fg(x) 

fp(g;  (x) 

(1,1,1) 

0 

. 001 

0 

1 

1 

(1,1,0) 

1 

. 001 

3 

1 

1 

(1,0,1) 

1 

. 001 

0 

0 

0 

(1,0,0) 

0 

. 001 

2 

0 

0 

(0,1,1) 

0 

. 001 

1 

0 

1 

(0,1,0) 

1 

. 993 

0 

0 

1 

(0,0,1) 

1 

. 001 

3 

1 

1 

(0,0,0) 

0 

. 001 

1 

0 

1 

fg(x)  } 
. 001) 
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In  this  decision  tree,  r(Q)  = 2 and  r(P(Q))  = 1. 

The  pruning  error  for  this  case  is 

Prob  { x : f(x)  * fp(Q>(x)  } - Prob  { x : f(x)  * fQ(x)  } 

= (.001  + .001  + .001  + .001)  - (.001  + .001  + .993) 

= -.991 


■3  • 4 . 2 — The Least  Upperbound  of  the  Pruning  Error 

Here  we  develop  a series  of  lemmas  which  we  need  to 
determine  the  least  upperbound  of  the  pruning  error.  This  is 
used  to  guarantee  PAC  identification  of  a learning  algorithm. 
We  begin  with  a formal  definition  of  the  least  upperbound  of 
the  pruning  error. 

Let  Wn  denote  the  set  of  all  fully-labeled,  reduced, 
binary  trees  of  rank  r over  Vn,  in  which  all  variables  are 
informative  and  all  internal  nodes  which  have  only  leaves  are 
informative.  Since  we  are  using  Findmin()  which  finds  a 
decision  tree  QeW nr,  we  need  only  consider  QeW nr.  However, 

much  of  the  following  analysis  can  be  directly  applied  to 
other  situations. 

Definition  3.13:  The  least  upperbound  of  the  pruning  error, 
denoted  77 k r/  for  given  rank  k,  and  target  r is  defined  as 
follows : 

Let  ^k.r  = sup  inf  e (Q,  P)  . 

QeWnk  Pep(Q) 

For  any  Q e wnk,  p(Q)  is  the  set  of  all  subtrees  of  Q of  rank 


r pruned  from  Q. 
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For  convenience,  we  define  r?r  s rjr  rn. 

From  earlier  discussions,  we  know  that  r?k,r  can  be  equal 
to  1 for  an  arbitrary  distribution  D.  Since  the  population 
distribution  is  usually  unknown  for  real  world  situations,  it 
is  difficult  to  characterize  r?k  r further.  So,  without  some 
restrictions  on  distribution  D,  we  cannot  improve  or 
characterize  the  upperbound  of  the  pruning  error.  However, 
for  totally  unknown  population  distributions,  we  may  assume  an 
equally  likely  distribution  (i.e.,  a uniform  distribution),  or 
we  may  assume  that  the  sampling  distribution  is  equal  to  the 
population  distribution.  Here  we  start  with  the  assumption  of 
an  equally  likely  distribution  D to  determine  the  error  of 
pruning.  The  pruning  error  also  depends  on  the  labelling 
rule.  Here  we  use  the  tree  labelling  rule.  As  will  be  shown, 
these  assumptions  will  guarantee  that  the  least  upperbound  of 
the  pruning  error  is  positive  and  less  than  or  equal  to  0.5. 
In  the  following  we  give  several  results  characterizing  rjk  r 
under  these  assumptions. 

To  facilitate  our  effort  to  determine  r7k  r,  we  will  need 
to  define  a Maximal  tree.  Let  Q(j)  be  a subtree  of  Q with  an 
internal  node  j of  Q as  its  root  node. 

Definition  3.14:  A Maximal  tree  of  a reduced  decision  tree  Q 
with  rank  r for  given  n,  n>r,  is  defined  as  follows: 

1)  If  n = r,  then  Q is  a complete  binary  tree  with  height  n. 
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2)  If  n > r,  then  for  each  internal  node  j, 

i)  if  the  level  of  node  j is  less  than  n - r(Q(j)),  then 
one  of  the  subtrees  of  Q ( j ) has  rank  r (Q  ( j ) ) and  the 
other  subtree  has  rank  r(Q(j))-l;  or 

ii)  if  level  of  node  j = n - r(Q(j)),  then  Q(j)  is  a 
complete  binary  tree  with  height  r(Q(j)). 

Let  ^ denote  the  set  of  all  maximal  trees  of  rank  r over  Vn. 

Based  on  the  above  definition,  it  can  be  easily  seen  that 
the  number  of  nodes  are  equal  for  all  maximal  trees  of  the 
same  rank  for  given  n,  and  the  number  of  nodes  in  a maximal 
tree  increases  as  the  rank  increases  since  a maximal  tree  QeM^ 
can  always  be  found  by  deleting  at  least  one  node  from  a 
higher  rank  maximal  tree  Q'eMnr+1. 

Under  the  assumptions  of  a uniform  distribution  and  the 
tree  labelling  rule,  Lemma  3.15  and  Lemma  3.16  characterizes 

Hk.r- 

Lemma  3.15:  When  D is  a uniform  distribution  and  Prune ()  uses 
the  tree  labelling  rule  and  is  given  QeW nk  as  input,  the  least 
upperbound  of  the  pruning  error,  rjk  r,  is  strictly  positive  and 
less  than  0.5  when  r>0.  rjk  r = 0.5  only  when  r=0. 

Proof:  Let  Q e Wnk.  Suppose  some  internal  node  "i"  in  Q is  at 
level  m (m<n)  . Further  suppose  that  we  prune  Q to  P(Q)  at 
node  "i"  leaving  "i"  a leaf  node  in  P(Q).  Let  p("i")  be  the 
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probability  of  instances  covered  by  the  leaves  of  the  subtree 
Q(i)  in  Q.  Under  a uniform  distribution,  p("i")  = 2n~m/2n  = 
( 0 . 5 ) m.  Let  e("i")  be  the  probability  of  incorrect 

classifications  in  the  instances  covered  by  the  leaves  of 
subtree  Q(i)  over  the  whole  instance  space. 

By  the  definition  of  l0(i)  and  1 x ( i ) in  Definition  3.8, 
lo  ( i)  +li  ( i)  — 2 m.  Suppose  a0  (i)  is  the  number  of  incorrect 
classifications  of  l0(i)  and  o:1(i)  is  the  number  of  incorrect 
classifications  of  lx ( i)  . Then  clearly 
e ( "i" ) = a0  ( i ) / 2n  + a1(i)/2n 
where  0 < a0(i)  < l0(i)  and  0 < ax(i)  < lj(i). 

If  we  prune  Q at  node  "i",  then  in  P(Q)  the  label  of  the 
leaf  node  "i"  is  either  0 or  1.  If  we  label  the  node  "i"  by 
the  "tree  labelling"  rule,  then  node  "i"  will  have  the  label 
which  covers  the  larger  number  of  instances.  If  l0(i)  > l:(i), 
then  the  label  of  the  node  i is  0 and 

e(»i")  = Q0(i)/2n  + 1:  (i)  /2n  - ( i ) /2n . 

By  the  definition  of  the  pruning  error, 
e(Q,P(Q))  = e(P(Q) ) - e(Q) 

= [ o:0(i)/2n  + l1(i)/2n  - a1(i)/2n  ] - [ a0(i)/2n  + a:(i)/2n  ] 

= li(i)/2n  - 2a1(i)/2n  < l1(i)/2n  < (l/2)(0.5)m 
since  l:(i)  < 2n'm'1. 

Similarly,  if  l0(i)  < lx(i) , then  the  label  of  the  node  i is 
1 and 


e("i") 


a1(i)/2n  + 10  ( i ) / 2n  - a0(i)/2n. 
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e(Q,P)  = l0(i)/2n  - 2a0  ( i ) / 2n  < l0(i)/2n  < (l/2)(0.5)m 
since  l0(i)  < 2n'ni~1. 

In  both  cases,  the  pruning  error  does  not  exceed  half  of 
p("i").  In  other  words,  the  leaf  node  "i"  in  P(Q)  correctly 
classifies  at  least  half  of  the  corresponding  instances. 
Since  this  is  true  for  all  pruned  nodes,  the  pruned  tree  P(Q) 
correctly  classify  at  least  a half  of  total  instances. 
Therefore,  the  pruning  error  e(Q,P(Q))  < o.5. 

Further,  l0(i)  and  lj(i)  are  nonzero  for  any  nodes  in  Q 
e Wnk  since  all  nodes  in  Q are  informative.  Hence,  e(Q,P(Q)) 
> 0 and  rjk.r  > 0 for  all  k>r>0. 

If  r>0,  at  least  one  subprocedure  of  Prune  ()  stops  at 
step  1 since  Prune  ( ) reduces  k only  in  one  of  its 
subprocedures  and  eventually  k reduces  to  less  than  or  equal 
to  r.  In  that  subprocedure,  Prune  ( ) does  not  prune  that 
subtree  of  Q.  So  the  probability  over  the  instance  space  for 
which  pruning  is  needed  in  Q is  strictly  less  than  1.  Hence, 
e(Q,P(Q))  < 0.5  and  r? kr  < 0.5. 

r~°,  then  the  probability  over  the  instance  space  for 
which  pruning  is  needed  in  Q is  equal  to  1.  Hence,  e(Q,P(Q)) 

- 0.5  and  f7k,r  — 0.5  can  only  be  realized  when  the  probability 
of  all  the  negative  examples  and  that  of  all  the  positive 
examples  are  equal,  and  when  Q has  no  error  over  the  instance 
space,  for  all  k>r=0. 

□ 
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Lemma  3.16:  Let  Q e Wnk  and  P e p(Q).  The  following  are  true. 

a)  The  pruning  error,  e(Q,P),  is  a nondecreasing  function 
of  the  amount  of  pruning,  k-r. 

b)  ^k.r  is  attained  at  a maximal  tree  P(Q)  in  M/. 

c)  Hk.r  is  a nonincreasing  function  of  r. 

Proof:  a)  Suppose  that  an  internal  node  "a"  in  Q is  at  level 
m (men)  with  left  child  node  "b"  and  right  child  node  "c"  each 
at  level  m+1.  Under  a uniform  distribution,  the  probability 
of  instances  covered  by  node  "a"  at  level  m is  (0.5)m.  Let 
e ( ) be  the  probability  of  an  incorrect  classification  in 

the  instances  covered  by  the  leaves  of  the  subtree  Q(i). 

Suppose  P (Q)  and  P' (Q)  are  two  pruned  trees  of  Q,  where 
P(Q)  is  found  by  pruning  at  nodes  "b"  and  "c"  of  Q and  P' (Q) 
is  found  by  pruning  at  node  "a"  of  Q.  Further  suppose  e("b") 

- a and  e("c")  = y at  level  m+1.  Using  the  same  arguments  as 
in  the  proof  of  Lemma  3.15,  0 < a,y  < (0.5)ra+2.  Then 

e ( "a" ) = e ( "b" ) + e("c")  = a + y 
in  P (Q) . 

But  if  we  prune  Q at  node  "a",  the  label  of  the  leaf  node 
"a"  is  either  0 or  1.  If  the  label  of  "a"  is  0,  then  in 

P'  (Q)  , 

e ( "a" ) = a + ( (0.5)m+1  - y) 

= ( 0 . 5 ) ra+1  + a - y. 


m+ 1 


So,  [ e ( "a" ) in  P' (Q) ] - [e("a")  in  P(Q)] 

= ( ( 0 . 5 ) m+1  + a - Y)  - (a  + y)  = (0.5) 


2y  > 0 
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since  y < (0.5)m+2. 

Similarly,  if  the  label  of  "a"  is  1, 

[e ( "a" ) in  P'(Q)]  - [e("a")  in  P(Q) ] 

= ( (0.5) m+1  + y - a)  - (a  + y)  = (0.5)m+1  - 2a  > 0 
since  a < (0.5)m+2. 

So,  the  error  of  the  subtree  at  node  "a"  in  P'  (Q)  is 
greater  than  or  equal  to  that  of  P(Q) . Since  all  other  nodes 
are  equal  except  node  "a"  in  P(Q)  and  P'(Q),  e(P'(Q))  > 

e ( P (Q)  ) . Hence,  since  e(Q)  is  equal  in  both  cases,  the 
pruning  error,  e(Q,P),  is  a nondecreasing  function  of  the 
amount  of  pruning. 

b)  By  the  definition  of  a maximal  tree,  for  given  n and 
r,  any  nonmaximal  tree  has  less  nodes  than  a maximal  tree  of 
equal  rank.  To  find  a nonmaximal  tree  of  desired  rank  by 
pruning  Q,  we  need  to  prune  more  nodes  than  the  amount  needed 
when  we  find  a comparable  maximal  tree  of  equal  rank.  So,  the 
least  amount  of  pruning  occurs  when  we  prune  Q to  a maximal 
tree  P(Q)  of  rank  r.  From  (a),  the  least  upperbound  of  the 
pruning  error,  r? k r,  is  attained  at  a maximal  tree  P(Q)  in  M/. 

c)  From  (b)  , r?k  r occurs  at  a maximal  tree.  Since  a 
maximal  tree  with  rank  r+1  has  more  nodes  than  a maximal  tree 
with  rank  r for  a given  number  of  attributes  n,  we  need  to 
prune  more  nodes  when  we  prune  a tree  with  rank  k to  a tree 
with  rank  r than  to  a tree  with  rank  r+1.  So,  r?k  r+1  < r/k  r for 
all  r . 

□ 
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Lemma  3.17  (Characterization  of  nv  - ) : 

T?k  0 = 0.5  for  k>0. 

^k.i  = 0.5  ( 1 - (0.5)k  x)  for  k>l. 

Hk.z  = 0.5  ( 1 - ( 0 . 5 ) k"2)  - 2 (k-2 ) ( 0 . 5)  k+2  for  k>2  . 

Hk.3  = 0.5  ( 1 - ( 0 . 5) k’3)  - (k-3)  (k+8)  (0. 5)k+3  for  k>3. 

r?k,4  = 0.5  ( 1 - (0.5)k'*)  - (k-4  ) { (k2+13k+8  4 ) / 3 } ( 0 . 5 ) k+il  for 

k>4  . 

r?k,r  = £ (0.5)  k'ra+1  rim  r.:  , k>r. 

m=r*  1 

< 0.5  - { 1 + (k-r)  (0.5)2}  (0. 5)  k'r+1  for  k>r>l. 

r?i  = 1/2  = 0.5.  rjz  = 1/4  = 0.25.  r?3  = 3/16  = 0.1875. 

r?4  = 5/32  = 0.156.  r?  5 = 35/256  =0.1367.  r]6  = 126/1024  =0.123  . 

r?7  = 462/4096  = 0.1128.  r?8  = 1716/16384  = 0.1047. 

Proof:  First  we  prove  that  r}kl  = 0.5  ( 1 - (O.S)^1  ).  To 

reduce  the  rank  of  a tree  to  1,  the  procedure  Prune  ()  will 
prune  each  subtree  with  rank  greater  than  one  at  each  level 
from  level  1 to  level  k-1.  So,  by  Lemma  3.15,  the  least 
upperbound  of  the  pruning  error  for  an  equally  likely 

distribution  will  be 

r/k,i  = ( 0 . 5 ) 2 + ( 0 . 5 ) 3 + ...  + ( 0 . 5 ) k 
= (0.5)  ( 1 - (O.S)1''1  ) . 

Now,  we  prove  the  recursive  relation.  With 

Prune ( r , k , Q , S ) , pruning  a maximal  tree  with  rank  k to  a tree 
with  rank  r will  result  in  calls  to  two  subprocedures  Prune  (r- 
l,k,Q,S)  and  Prune ( r , k-1 , Q , s ) . As  the  level  of  pruning  goes 
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down  by  one  level,  r?k  r of  the  lower  level  reduces  to  a half 
of  that  of  the  higher  level.  So,  the  pruning  errors  will  have 
the  following  relationship. 

r?k,r  = (0 . 5)  rjk,r-i  + (0.5)  hk-i.r* 

If  we  continue  branching  the  procedure  Prune (r, k, Q, S)  at  each 
level,  we  will  get 

Hk.r  = (0*5)  77k, r-3.  + (0.5)  { (0.5)  T7k-1.r-1  + (0.5)  T7k_2  r } 

= (0 . 5)  rjkr-i  + (0.5)  V,,.,  + ...  + (Q.5)1^.^!  >r.j  + ... 


where  r+l<m<k. 

Here  we  use  mathematical  induction  to  show  the  upperbound 
*7k.r*  For  r=2 , the  above  bound  holds  because 
77k, 2 = 0.5  ( 1 - (0.5)  k~2)  - 2 (k-2  ) ( 0 . 5)  k+2 
= 0.5  - ( 0 . 5 ) k~3  - (k-2)  (0. 5)k+1 

= 0.5  - { 1 + (k-2)  (0. 5) 2)  (0. 5)k'2+1  for  k>r>l. 

Suppose  it  is  true  for  r=p-l,  where  p>3.  Then 


+ ( 0 . 5 ) k'2 { ( 0 . 5 ) rjr+2  r-!  + (0.5)  rjr+1  r)  . 
Since  f?r+i,r  = (0. 5)  r7r+i,r-i  in  a maximal  tree, 


< 0.5  - (0.5)  k'p+1  - (k-p)  (0.5)  k~p+3 . 

Thus  it  holds  for  r=p.  Therefore, 
r> k.r  < 0.5  - { 1 + (k-r)  (0. 5)2}  (0. 5)k'r+1  for  n>r>l. 

□ 
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Lemma  3.18:  Let  T7k  r ' be  the  least  upperbound  of  the  pruning 
error  using  algorithm  W-Prune()  and  the  tree  labelling  rule. 
When  D is  a uniform  distribution,  r?k  r < r?k  r ' for  all  k>r>0. 

Proof:  In  the  Lemma  3.15  we  assumed  only  that  D is  a uniform 
distribution  and  the  pruning  algorithm  is  the  tree  labelling 
rule.  Hence,  it  holds  for  the  procedure  W-Prune()  also.  So, 
when  D is  a uniform  distribution,  r?k  0 = r/k0'  = 0.5  for  all 
k>0 . 

Now  we  show  that  rjkl'  = 0.5  ( 1- ( 0 . 5 ) "-1)  . To  reduce  the 
rank  of  a tree  to  1,  the  procedure  W-Prune()  will  prune  each 
subtree  with  rank  greater  than  one  at  each  level  from  level  1 
to  level  n-1.  So,  by  Lemma  3.15,  the  least  upperbound  of  the 
pruning  error  for  an  equally  likely  distribution  will  be 

^k.i'  = ( 0 • 5 ) 2 + ( 0 . 5 ) 3 + ...  + ( 0 . 5 ) n 
= (0.5)  ( 1 - (0.5)"-1  ) . 

Since  k<n,  rjk  l < r?k  x ' for  all  k>l. 

Notice  that  rjk  j ' is  independent  of  k.  So,  r?k  1 ' = 0.5  (1- 

(O.S)"'1)  for  all  l<k<n. 

Now  we  show  the  resursive  relation.  With  W- 

Prune ( r , k , Q , S ) , pruning  a maximal  tree  with  rank  k to  a tree 
with  rank  r will  result  in  calls  to  two  subprocedures  W- 
Prune (r , k, Q, S)  and  W-Prune (r-1 , k-1 , Q, S) . As  the  level  of 
pruning  goes  down  by  one  level,  rjk  r of  the  lower  level 

reduces  to  a half  of  that  of  the  higher  level, 
pruning  errors  will  have  the  following  relationship: 


So,  the 
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T7k.r  ’ = (0.5)  TJk.r  ' + (0.5)  hk-l.r-l  1 • 

This  can  be  simplified  to 

hk , r — hk-1 , r-1  ' • 

So,  the  following  relationship  holds: 

*7k-l,r-l  Hk-2,r-2  • • • • — hk-(r-l),l'  • 

Since  r?k ,r  is  a nonincreasing  function  of  r by  Lemma  3.16  (c)  , 

hk,r  - hk.l  - hk-  ( r- 1 ) , 1 ' = ^k.r'  f°r  ail  k>r>l  follows. 

So,  when  D is  a uniform  distribution,  rj  kr  < r7k  r ' for  all 
k>r>0.  □ 

Theorem  3.19:  Under  the  assumption  of  an  egually  likely 

distribution  over  the  instance  space,  procedure  Prune (r, k,Q, S) 
with  the  tree  labelling  rule  gives  the  least  upperbound  of  the 
prunning  error  r?k  r in  time  O (2k+r+  (en/k) k)  . 

Proof:  Case  1 and  3:  By  reducing  the  rank  of  the  subtree  with 
rank  k to  r,  the  rank  of  the  whole  tree  will  be  r.  Since  rj k r 
is  a nondecreasing  function  of  r for  fixed  k by  Lemma  3.16 
(c) , it  gives  the  least  upperbound  of  the  pruning  error: 

Case  2 and  4:  There  are  only  two  alternative  pruning 
ways  which  may  give  the  least  upperbound  error. 

1)  prune  one  subtree  with  rank  k to  r-1  and  then  prune  the 
other  subtree  to  rank  r;  and 

2)  prune  one  subtree  with  rank  k to  r and  then  prune  the  other 


subtree  to  r-1. 
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By  Lemma  3.18,  rjkr  < rjk  r ' . So,  1)  gives  the  least 
upperbound  error. 

Case  5.  Since  r}r>0  for  all  r by  Lemma  3.15,  pruning  one 
subtree  with  rank  k-1  to  a tree  with  rank  r and  the  other 

subtree  to  rank  r-1  gives  the  least  upperbound  of  the  pruning 
error. 

□ 

Lemma  3.20  (An  upperbound  of  n^)  : 

Let  /in,r  = 0.5  - (0.5)  n~r+1  for  n>r=l 

= 0.5  - { l + (n-r)  (0.5)2)(0. 5)  n'r+1  for  n>r>l. 

Then  hk ,r  - Mn,r  < 0.5  for  0<r<k<n. 

Proof.  In  the  proof  of  Lemma  3.17  we  have  shown  that 
r?k.r  = (0.5)77^,!  + (0.5)  hk-i,r • 

Since  r)k  r < fjk.r-i  by  Lemma  3.16  (c)  , rj k,r  > hk-i.r*  So,  r?k  r is 
a nondecreasing  function  of  k.  And  since  r(Q)=k  < n for  all 
reduced  binary  decision  trees,  Q,  over  Vn,  r?k  r < r?n  r.  By  Lemma 
3.17,  for 

r=1»  hn.r  = Mn,  r ar>d  for 

r>1^  hn,r  ^ Mn.r  = 0.5  - { l + ( n - r ) ( 0 . 5 ) 2 } ( 0 . 5 ) n'r+1  for 

n>r>l . 

For  n~r>0 , the  latter  term  is  positive.  So,  nnr  is  strictly 
less  than  0.5. 

□ 
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3_.,5.  Sample  Size  Sufficient  for  PAC  Identification 

We  consider  the  size  of  a sample  sufficient  for  PAC 
identification  with  pruning  in  finite  domains.  Blumer  et  al. 
(1987a)  have  given  a lower  bound  of  the  sample  size  reguired 
for  PAC  identification  of  any  consistent  learning  algorithm. 
They  showed  that  for  N given  finite  rules  in  the  hypothesis 
space,  any  rule  agreeing  with  m = ( 1/e ) In  (N/<5 ) or  more 
randomly  chosen  examples  has  error  greater  than  e only  with 
probability  less  than  <5.  This  model  assumes  that  there  exists 
a rule  in  the  hypothesis  which  correctly  classifies  all  the 
training  examples. 

The  number  of  possible  rules,  N,  is  used  as  a measure  of 
the  complexity  of  the  hypothesis  space  in  PAC-learning . We 
will  use  the  following  lemma  when  we  guantify  the  hypothesis 
space  for  binary  decision  trees. 

Recall  that  Tnr  denotes  the  set  of  all  binary  decision 
trees  over  Vn  of  rank  at  most  r and  Fnr  denotes  the  set  of 
Boolean  functions  on  Xn  that  are  represented  by  trees  in  Tnr. 
Then  | Fnr  | gives  the  number  of  rules  in  the  hypothesis  space 
of  decision  trees  of  rank  at  most  r. 

Lemma  3.21  .{An  upperbound  on  \F./\:  Ehrenfeucht  and  Haussler. 
1988 ) : 

|Fnr|  < (8n)(en/r)r,  for  n>r>0 . 
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Consider  now  what  happens  if  we  prune  a consistent 
decision  tree.  Since  pruning  a consistent  decision  tree  built 
with  informative  variables  introduces  error  over  the  training 
samples,  the  pruned  tree  P is  not  consistent  with  all  the 
training  samples.  Angluin  and  Laird  (1988)  introduced  into 
PAC-learning  a model  of  random  errors,  or  "noise",  in  the 
sampling.  They  assumed  that  it  is  possible  to  draw  examples 
from  the  relevant  distribution  D without  error,  but  that  the 
process  of  determining  and  reporting  whether  the  example  is 
positive  or  negative  is  subject  to  independent  random  mistakes 
with  some  unknown  probability  77  < 0.5.  They  called  this 
process  "the  classification  noise  process"  and  developed  a 
result  which  guarantees  PAC-identif ication  for  the  process. 
Their  result  is  as  folllows. 

Lemma  3.22  (Angluin  and  Laird.  1988): 

For  any  finite  set  of  N rules, 
if  we  draw  a sequence  of 

m > [2/  { e 2 ( 1 — 2 77b ) 2 } ] In  (2N/<5 ) 

random  examples  for  target  concept  f from  an  arbitrary 
probability  distribution  D with  classification  noise  77  (an 
upperbound  is  rjb  < 1/2)  and  find  any  hypothesis  h that 

minimizes  the  probability  of  misclassif ication  in  the 
examples,  then 

Prob{  d (h, f ) > e ) < 6. 
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Our  model  does  not  assume  classification  noise.  However, 
the  pruned  tree  is  known  to  be  in  an  hypothesis  space  where  no 
function  h is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  tarqet  function  f. 
Hence,  the  concepts  we  learn  with  pruning  appear  as  if  they 
are  subject  to  a classification  error. 

Since  we  defined  the  pruning  error  over  the  instance 
space,  the  pruning  error  can  be  considered  as  a classification 
noise  in  the  random  examples. 

A direct  application  of  Lemma  3.22  with  our  results  gives 
our  main  result. 

Theorem  3.23:  For  any  n>r>0,  any  target  function  f e Frp,  p<n, 
an  equally  likely  probability  distribution  D on  Xn  and  any  0 
< e,  6 < 1,  given  a sample  S derived  from  a sequence  of 
m > [ 2/ { e 2 ( l-2/in  r)  2 } ] { ( en/r ) rln  ( 8n) +ln  ( 2/<5 ) } 
random  examples  of  f chosen  independently  according  to  D,  with 
probability  1-6,  Findmin(S)  and  Prune (r, k, Q, S)  using  tree 

labelling  produces  a hypothesis  h e Fnr  that  has  error  at  most 
e . 

Proof:  Since  we  defined  the  pruning  error  over  the  whole 

instance  space,  the  pruning  error  for  the  consistent  decision 
tree  can  be  considered  as  a classification  noise  over  the 
random  sample  without  violating  the  Angluin  and  Laird 
framework.  The  number  of  rules  N in  a decision  tree  of  rank 
at  most  r is  bounded  above  by  Lemma  3.21.  Findmin(S)  produces 
a consistent  decision  tree  and  Prune ( r, k, Q, S)  minimizes  the 
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probability  of  misclassif ication  over  the  whole  instance  space 
with  confidence  probability  1.  Lemma  3.22  holds  for  any 
probability  distribution  D with  r?b  < 0.5  and  for  any 
algorithm  which  minimizes  the  misclassif ication  over  the  whole 
instance  space  with  confidence  probability  1-5  which  is  less 
than  1.  Letting  r? b = and  noting  that  /xn,r  is  less  than  0.5 
for  all  n>r>0,  produces  the  desired  result. 

□ 

Combined  with  the  result  of  Findmin(S)  in  Theorem  3.6  and 
our  analysis  of  Prune (r , k, Q, S)  in  Theorem  3.19,  Theorem  3.23 
shows  that  the  decision  tree  with  rank  at  most  r on  n 
variables  can  be  learned  with  pruning  with  accuracy  l-e  and 
confidence  1-5  in  time  polynomial  in  1/e,  1/5,  l/(l-2/inr)  and 
n for  fixed  rank  r,  allowing  one  unit  of  time  to  draw  each 
random  examples.  Thus  pruning  has  increased  the  number  of 
examples  we  must  obtain,  but  still  retains  its  polynomial 
sampling  characteristic.  If  the  rank  of  the  induced  decision 
tree,  k,  can  be  estimated  probabilistically,  Theorem  3.23  can 
be  tightened  by  replacing  Mn.r  by  r. 

The  above  sample  sizes  in  Theoram  3.23  can  be  reduced  by 
using  Laird's  (1987)  improved  bound  on  learning  from  noisy 
examples.  Theorem  3.24  presents  this  bound. 

Theorem  3.24:  Assume  0 < e,  5 < 1/2.  For  any  n>r>0,  any 
target  function  f e Fnp,  p<n,  an  equally  likely  probability 
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distribution  D on  Xn  and  any  0 < e,  6 < 1/2,  given  a sample  S 
derived  from  a sequence  of 

m > [ 1/  { e ( 1-exp  (-(0.5)  (1-2  Mnr)2)  ) }]  { (en/r)rln(8n)+ln(l/6)  } 
random  examples  of  f chosen  independently  according  to  D,  with 
probability  1-6,  Findmin(S)  and  Prune (r, k, Q, S)  using  tree 
labelling  produces  a hypothesis  h e Fnr  that  has  error  at  most 


In  this  following  we  illustrate  findings  by  using  the 
loan  default  problem  given  in  Messier  and  Hansen  (1988).  For 
presentation  ease,  we  limit  the  instance  space  to  6 financial 
ratios.  We  are  to  find  rules  predicting  loan  default  of  a 
company  using  the  following  list  of  attributes.  Here  we 
express  all  the  variables  as  binary  variables  with  values  low 
and  high.  These  split  come  from  Messier  and  Hansen  (1988). 


Attributes 

] 

_ow 

high 

Current  Ratio 

< 

1.912 

> 

1.912 

Long-term  Debt/Net  Worth 

< 

. 486 

> 

. 486 

Lo  Long-term  Debt/Net  Worth 

< 

. 046 

> 

.046  and 

<.486 

Working  Capital/Sales 

< 

. 222 

> 

. 222 

Net  Income/Total  Assets 

< 

. 100 

> 

. 100 

Net  Income/Sales 

< 

.010 

> 

. 010 

Suppose  the  hypothesis  space 

H 

is  decision  trees. 

Then , 

number  of  rules  in  H is  |h|  = 

2 

64  = 1. 

8447 

X 

i— 1 

o 

(O 

II 

N. 
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Here  we  illustrate  how  decision  tree  construction  and 
algorithms  work.  First  we  construct  a consistent 
decision  tree  with  Findmin(S),  where  S is  in  Table  3.4.  (This 
is  the  same  sequence  of  examples  used  in  Messier  and  Hansen 
1988. ) 

Let  0 = low,  and  1 = high.  Algorithm  Findmin(S)  begins 
with  Find (S , 0) , and  returns  "none"  since  the  examples  in  S are 
not  in  the  same  class. 

Now  the  algorithm  calls  Find(S,l) . "Current  Ratio"  is  an 
informative  variable.  In  Step  3. a it  calls  two  subprocedures, 
Find(S0  ,0)  and  Find(S1/,0).  Find(S0v,O)  is  successful  but 

Find(S1v,0)  is  not  successful.  In  Step  3.c  it  calls 

Find(S1v,l).  We  see  that  any  set  of  examples  in  each  branch 
of  each  variable  (attribute)  are  not  in  the  same  class.  Hence 
Find (Si  ,1)  returns  "none".  In  a similar  procedure  we  will  see 
that  Find(S,l)  returns  "none"  since  for  any  other  informative 
variables  than  "Current  Ratio",  S0V  is  not  in  the  same  class 
and  SiV  is  not  in  the  same  class,  respectively. 

Now  Findmin(S)  calls  Find(S,2).  "Current  Ratio"  is  an 
informative  variable.  In  Step  3.  a it  calls  two  subprocedures, 
Find (S0  ,1)  and  Find(S1v,l).  Find(S0',l)  is  successful  but 

Find  (SiV,  1 ) is  not  successful.  In  Step  3.c  it  calls 

Find(S1v,2).  Now  let  S = S^.  "Long-term  Debt/Net  Worth"  is 
an  informative  variable  in  this  subsample.  In  Step  3. a it 
calls  two  subprocedures,  Find(S0v,l)  and  Find(Siv,l).  We  see 
that  both  subprocedures  are  successful.  Hence  Find (S, 2) 
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Table  3.4:  Sample  S for  Loan  Default  problem 
Values  of  Attributes' 


(1) 

(2) 

2 . 767 

0.286 

1.540 

0.985 

1 . 680 

0.203 

1 . 548 

0.334 

3 .460 

0.415 

2 . 539 

0.656 

3 . 085 

0.102 

1.762 

0.375 

5 . 094 

0.486 

2 . 521 

0.239 

1.770 

0.088 

2 . 826 

0.485 

1.269 

1.133 

4 . 042 

0.472 

2 .246 

0.972 

1.879 

0.879 

2 . 582 

0 

2 . 338 

0.043 

2 . 159 

0.239 

2 . 005 

0.748 

2 . 156 

1.089 

1.940 

1.237 

1.977 

0.161 

1.920 

5.474 

2 .330 

0.049 

1.930 

0.621 

1.904 

0.042 

1.788 

0.401 

2.419 

0.074 

2 . 080 

0.932 

1.341 

12 . 780 

2 . 616 

0.185 

(3) 

(4) 

0.286 

0.383 

n/a 

1.171 

0.203 

0.169 

0.334 

0.211 

0.415 

0.393 

n/a 

0.440 

0.102 

0.251 

0.375 

0.175 

n/a 

0.469 

0.239 

0.223 

0.088 

0.223 

0.485 

0.288 

n/a 

0.072 

0.472 

0.697 

n/a 

0.236 

n/a 

0.178 

0 

0.445 

0.043 

0.378 

0.239 

0. 113 

n/a 

0.170 

n/a 

0.204 

n/a 

0.266 

0.161 

0.211 

n/a 

0 . 149 

0.049 

0.276 

n/a 

0. 145 

0.042 

0.158 

0.401 

0.202 

0.074 

0.161 

n/a 

0.208 

n/a 

0.091 

0.185 

0.235 

(5) 

(6) 

0.045 

0.037 

0.017 

0.031 

0.023 

0.014 

0.034 

0.023 

0.052 

0.037 

0.045 

0.524 

0. 136 

0.066 

0.107 

0 . 069 

0.132 

0.153 

0.085 

0.048 

0.033 

0.031 

0 . 038 

0.033 

0.052 

0.130 

0.049 

0.048 

0.036 

0.035 

0.043 

0.028 

0.143 

0.154 

0.055 

0.054 

0 .019 

0 . 005 

0.089 

0.530 

0.033 

0.021 

0 . 018 

0 .013 

0 . 066 

0.062 

0.015 

0.011 

0.052 

0.041 

0.024 

0.009 

0.076 

0.054 

-0.063 

-0.043 

0.127 

0.062 

0.054 

0.059 

-0.046 

-0.051 

0.090 

0.115 

Class** 

N 

D 

D 

D 

N 

D 

N 

D 

D 

N 

D 

N 

D 

N 

D 

D 

N 

D 

N 

N 

N 

D 

N 

N 

N 

D 

D 

D 

N 

N 

D 

N 


*•  Attributes  in  each  column  have  following  names. 

(1)  Current  Ratio  (2)  Long-term  Debt/Net  Worth 
(3)  Lo  Long-term  Debt/Net  Worth  (4)  Working  Capital/Sales 
(5)  Net  Income/Total  Assets  (6)  Net  Income/Sales 
**:  (N)  Not  Default,  (D)  Default 
***:  (n/a)  not  applicable 
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returns  a consistent  decision  tree  of  rank  two  in  Figure  3.1. 
Thus  Findmin (S)  returns  a minimal  rank  decision  tree  of  rank 
two  consistent  with  sample  S. 


Current  Ratio 

/ \ 

low  / \ high 

/ \ 

Default  Long-term  Debt 

(10)  Net  Worth 


low 


/ 


/ 


/ 


Lo  Long-term  Debt 
Net  Worth 

/ \ 

low  / \ high 

/ \ 

Net  Income  No  Default 

Total  Assets  (ii) 

/ \ 


ow  / 

/ 

Default 

(1) 


\ high 

\ 

No  Default 

(1) 


\ 

\ high 

\ 

Working  Capital 
Sales 

/ \ 

low  / \ high 

/ \ 

Net  Income  Default 
Sales  (4) 

/ \ 

low  / \ high 

/ \ 

Default  No  Default 
(1)  (4) 


*:  The  number  of  examples  in  each  terminal  node. 
Figure  3.1:  A decision  tree  predicting  loan  default, 


Suppose  we  want  a decision  tree  of  rank  one.  We  prune 
the  above  decision  tree  in  Figure  3.1  with  Prune ( r, k, Q, S) . 
Here  r=l,k=2,  Q=  the  decision  tree  in  Figure  3.1,  and  S 
is  the  sample  used  in  Messier  and  Hansen  (1988).  Since  Q is 
in  Case  3,  Prune ( 1 , 2 , Q, S)  calls  one  subprocedure, 
Prune  ( 1 , 2 , Q: , Sx)  with  Q = Qx  and  3 = 3!.  Here,  the  procedure 
calls  two  subprocedures,  Prune  ( 0 , 1 , Q0 , S0)  and  Prune  ( 1 , 1 , Qx , sj  , 
since  the  new  Q is  in  Case  5.  By  Step  2,  Prune  ( 0 , 1 , Q0 , S0) 
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returns  "Q  = No  Default"  by  Tree  Labelling.  By  Step  1, 
Prune  ( 1 , 1 , Q:,  Sx)  returns  Q1.  Hence  Prune  ( 1 , 2 , Q , S)  returns  a 
pruned  decision  tree  of  rank  one  in  Figure  3.2. 


Current  Ratio 


/ 

low  / 

/ 

Default 

(10)* 


\ 

\ high 

\ 

Long-term  Debt 
Net  Worth 


/ 

low  / 

/ 

No  Default 
(12:1)** 


\ 

\ high 

\ 

Working  Capital 
Sales 


/ \ 

low  / \ high 

/ \ 

Net  Income  Default 
Sales  (4) 

/ \ 

low  / \ high 

/ \ 

Default  No  Default 
(1)  (4) 


*:  The  number  of  examples  in  each  terminal  node. 

**:  12  examples  are  in  No  Default,  One  example  is  in  Default. 

Figure  3.2:  A pruned  decision  tree  predicting  loan  default. 


Now  we  give  sample  sizes  sufficient  for  learning  a 
decision  tree  with  pruning.  We  use  the  above  decision  tree  of 
rank  one  pruned  from  an  induced  decision  tree  of  rank  two. 
Here  n = 6,  k = 2,  and  r = 1.  Then,  by  Theorem  3.23,  the 
number  of  examples,  m,  sufficient  for  learning  a decision  tree 
of  rank  one  is 

for  e = 0.5  and  6 = 0.01,  m = 560,609,  and 
for  e = 0.1  and  S = 0.01,  m = 14,015,240. 
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The  above  sample  sizes  are  very  large  because  of  the 
loose  bounds  of  /in  r and  Fnr.  Since  k = 2,  /i6,i  can  be 

substituted  by  the  least  upper  bound  of  the  pruning  error,  r?2  i 
= 0.25.  In  fact,  | Fnr  | < N = 26A  for  any  value  of  r.  With 

these  tighter  bounds  the  number  of  examples,  m,  sufficient  for 
learning  reduces  to 

for  e = 0.5  and  5 = 0.01,  m = 6,356  and 

for  e = 0.1  and  <5  = 0.01,  m = 158,895. 

By  using  Theorem  3.24  and  tighter  bounds  for  r and  Fnr, 
the  sufficient  sample  size  could  be  reduced  as  follows: 

For  e = 0.499  and  6 = 0.01,  m = 833, 

for  e = 0.2  and  S = 0.01,  m = 2,084,  and 

for  e =0.1  and  6 = 0.01,  m = 4,168  are  obtained  as  the 
number  of  examples  sufficient  for  learning. 

Hence,  the  learned  concept  (that  is,  a pruned  decision 
tree  of  rank  at  most  one)  h has  error  less  than  10%  with 

probability  greater  than  99%  after  4,168  random  independent 
examples . 


3.6  Other  Pruning  Rules 

In  Section  3.4,  we  determined  the  least  upperbound  of  the 
pruning  error  with  the  assumption  of  an  egually  likely 
distribution  and  the  tree  labelling  rule.  Here  we  give 
additional  insight  into  the  pruning  error  by  considering  some 


problematic  cases. 
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In  Section  3.4,  we  saw  that  sample  labelling  under  a 
nonuniform  distribution  could  give  a pruning  error  greater 
than  0.5.  Now  consider  the  sample  labelling  rule  under  the 
assumption  of  an  equally  likely  distribution.  Table  3.5 
presents  an  example  which  shows  the  least  upperbound  of  the 
pruning  error  may  be  greater  than  0.5.  We  use  the  same 


notation  as  in  Tables  3.2  and 

3.3  of  Section 

3.4. 

Table  3.5: 

Sample 

labelling 

with  a uniform 

distribution 

X 

f (X) 

D (x) 

n (x)  f q ( x ) f 

PCQ)  (x) 

(1,1, 1,1) 

1 

1/16 

1 1 

1 

(1,1, 1,0) 

0 

1/16 

1 0 

0 

(1,1, 0,1) 

1 

1/16 

1 1 

0 

(1, 1,0,0) 

0 

1/16 

2 0 

0 

(1,0, 1,1) 

1 

1/16 

1 1 

0 

(1,0, 1,0) 

1 

1/16 

0 1 

0 

(1,0,0, 1) 

1 

1/16 

1 1 

0 

l-> 

o 

o 

o 

0 

1/16 

3 0 

0 

(0,1, 1,1) 

1 

1/16 

2 1 

0 

(0,1, 1,0) 

1 

1/16 

0 1 

0 

(0,1, 0,1) 

1 

1/16 

0 1 

0 

(0,1, 0,0) 

1 

1/16 

0 1 

0 

(0,0, 1,1) 

1 

1/16 

1 1 

0 

o 

o 

i-1 

o 

1 

1/16 

0 1 

0 

(0,0, 0,1) 

1 

1/16 

1 1 

0 

(0,0, 0,0) 

0 

1/16 

6 0 

0 
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In  this  decision  tree,  r(Q)  = 2 and  r(P(Q))  = 1.  The 
pruning  error  in  this  case  is 

Prob  { x : f(x)  * fp<Q)(x)  } - Prob  { x : f(x)  * fQ(x)  } 

= 7/16  + 3/16  + 1/16  = 11/16  > 0.5. 

We  now  turn  to  labelling  rules  that  are  not 
deterministic.  In  such  methods  we  may  use  some  probabilistic 
labelling  procedure  where  the  pruned  node  has  a probability  of 
the  target  function  f(x)  = 0 and  f(x)  = 1 in  proportion  to  a 
corresponding  sample  or  instance.  As  we  will  see,  the  pruning 
error  may  exceed  0.5  for  both  sample  labelling  and  tree 
labelling.  Below  we  define  two  nondeterministic  labeling 
methods . 

Definition  3.25  (Nondeterministic  Label  1 i n a) : Let  i be  an 

internal  node  in  a decision  tree  Q,  and  Q(i)  be  a subtree  of 
Q such  that  node  i is  the  root  of  the  tree  Q(i) . 

1.  Sample  labelling: 

Let  s ( i)  be  a subset  of  the  sample  S used  to  construct  Q 
from  its  root  to  node  i. 

Let  s0(i)  denote  the  number  of  negative  examples  in  s(i) 
and  3,(1)  denote  the  number  of  positive  examples  in  s(i).  If 
we  prune  Q at  i , then  label  i as 

j 0 with  Probability  s0 ( i)  / (s0(i)  + Sl(i))  and 
I 1 with  probability  Sl(i)  / (s0(i)  + Sl(i)). 


2.  Tree  labelling: 
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Let  Vii,‘*’,Vip  be  the  nodes  in  the  path  from  the  root  to 

the  parent  of  node  i in  Q.  And  let  a.  a,  be  the  labels 

1 P 

of  each  node,  where  i1/...,ip  are  p distinct  indices  of 

{ 1 , . . . , n } . 

Let  l0(i)  = |{x:  f0  (x)  =0 } | , where  x e Xn  such  that 

ain  / • • • 1 ai  are  the  same . 

1 P 

Let  li(i)  = | { x : f0 (x)  =1 } J , where  x e Xn  such  that 

ail,-..,aip  are  the  same.  If  we  prune  Q at  i , then  label  i as 

I 0 with  probability  l0(i)  / (l0(i)  + ll(i))  and 
I 1 with  probability  l2(i)  / (l0(i)  + l: (i) ) . 

By  using  the  case  shown  in  Table  3.5,  we  show  that  the 
pruning  error  may  exceed  0.5  with  both  nondeterministic 
labelling  methods.  if  we  use  nondeterministic  sample 
labelling,  then  the  label  of  the  pruned  node  may  have  a 0 or 
1 label  with  the  corresponding  probabilities  defined  in 
Definition  3.24.  Since  s0  ( ) are  positive  for  all  pruned  nodes 
of  P (Q)  in  the  case  shown  in  Table  3.5,  all  pruned  nodes  may 
hsve  0 labels.  in  that  case  the  pruning  error  is 
= 0.5(0.875-0)  + 0.25(0.75-0)  + 0.125(0.5-0) 

= 0.6875  > 0.5. 

Similarly,  since  10()  are  positive  for  all  pruned  nodes  of 
P(Q)  r 3.11  pruned  nodes  may  have  0 labels.  in  that  case  the 
pruning  error  for  tree  labelling  is  equal  to  that  for  sample 
labelling  calculated  above. 


So,  even  for  an  equally  likely 
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distribution  D,  the  least  upperbound  of  the  pruning  error  may 
exceed  0.5  under  nondeterministic  labelling. 

However,  if  we  use  the  nondeterministic  tree  labelling 
the  upperbound  of  the  average  pruning  error  is  less  than 
or  egual  to  0.5  under  a uniform  distribution.  The  following 
lemma  shows  this. 

Lemma  3.26:  When  D is  a uniform  distribution  and  Prune ()  uses 
the  nondeterministic  tree  labelling  rule,  the  upperbound  of 
the  average  pruning  error,  mk r,  is  less  than  or  egual  to  0.5 
for  all  k>r>0. 

Proof:  Let  Q e Wnk.  Suppose  some  internal  node  "i"  in  Q is  at 
level  m (men)  . Further  suppose  that  we  prune  Q to  P(Q)  at 
node  "i"  leaving  "i"  a leaf  node  in  P(Q) . Let  p("i")  be  the 
probability  of  instances  covered  by  the  leaves  of  the  subtree 
Q(i)  in  Q.  Under  a uniform  distribution,  p("i")  = 2n~m/2n  = 
(0*5)  . Let  e("i")  be  the  probability  of  incorrect 
classifications  of  the  instances  covered  by  the  leaves  of 
subtree  Q(i)  over  the  whole  instance  space. 

By  the  definition  of  l0(i)  and  l:(i)  in  Definition  3.8, 
lo(i)+li(i)  - 2 . Suppose  a0(i)  is  the  number  of  incorrect 

classifications  of  l0(i)  and  a1(i)  is  the  number  of  incorrect 
classifications  of  Mi).  Then  clearly 

e("i")  = (0.5)m  ( a0(i)  + Mi))  / ( Mi)  + Mi)  ) 
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where  0 < a0(i)  < l0(i)  and  0 < a,(i)  < l,(i). 

If  we  prune  Q at  node  "i",  then  in  P(Q)  the  label  of  the 
leaf  "i"  is 

0 with  probability  l0(i)  / (10 (i)  + 1,(1))  and 

I 1 with  probability  1, ( i)  / (l0(i)  + 1,(1)). 

Below  we  suppress  (i)  for  clearer  reading.  If  the  label  of 
"i"  is  0,  then 

e("i")  = (0.5)”  ( i - (l0  - a0  + a,)/(l0  + l,)  ) 
since  the  true  probability  of  a 0 label  is  (10  - a0  + a,)  / (10 
+ 1,)  . 

By  the  definition  of  the  pruning  error, 
e(Q,P(Q))  = e (P(Q) ) - e(Q) 

= (0.5)m  [((1,  + a0  - a,)  - (a0  + a,))  / (10  + 1,)] 

= ( 0 • 5 ) m ( 1,  - 2a,  ) / (10  + 1,)  . 

Similarly,  if  the  label  of  node  "i"  is  1,  then 
e(Q,P(Q))  = (0.5)“  ( 10  - 2a0  ) / (10  + 1,)  . 

So,  the  average  pruning  error  is 

= Uo  / (10  + li))  * ( 0 . 5 ) m ( 1,  - 2a,  ) / (10  + l,) 

+ di  / do  + 1,))  * ( 0 . 5 ) m ( 10  - 2a0  ) / (10  + 1,) 

= (0-5)m  ( 2 101,  - 2 l0a,  - 21,a0  ) / (10  + l,)2 
- (°-5)m  ( 2101,  ) / (10  + l,)2  < ( 1/2 ) ( 0 . 5 ) m 
since  4101,  < (10  + l,)2  and  a0,  a,  > 0. 

Since  the  above  bound  holds  for  all  pruned  nodes,  the 
upperbound  of  the  average  pruning  error,  mk  r,  is  less  than  or 
equal  to  0.5. 

□ 
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So,  the  nondeterministic  tree  labelling  rule  can  hedge 
the  risks  of  biased  nonrandom  selections  of  examples  by 
guaranteeing  that  the  average  pruning  error  does  not  exceed 
0.5  regardless  of  the  sampling  distribution. 

3.7  Chapter  Summary 


Empirical  results  have  shown  that  pruning  can  improve  the 
accuracy  of  an  induced  decision  tree.  It  also  leads  to  more 
concise  rules.  Here  we  provide  a pruning  algorithm  based  on 
the  rank  of  a decision  tree.  A bound  on  the  error  due  to 
pruning  by  the  rank  of  a decision  tree  is  determined  under  the 
assumptions  of  an  equally  likely  distribution  of  the  instance 
space  and  a deterministic  tree  labelling  rule.  This  bound  is 
then  used  with  recent  results  in  learning  theory  to  determine 
a sample  size  sufficient  for  PAC  identification  of  decision 
trees  with  pruning.  We  also  discuss  other  pruning  rules  and 
their  effects  on  the  error  due  to  pruning.  With 
nondeterministic  tree  labelling  rule  we  show  that  the 
upperbound  of  the  average  pruning  error  is  less  than  or  equal 
to  0.5  under  an  equally  likely  distribution. 

Future  work  will  be  needed  to  determine  the  pruning  error 
under  more  general  assumptions  on  the  distribution  over  the 
instance  space.  Also,  Theorem  3.23  can  be  tightened  if  an  a 
prior  estimate,  k,  of  the  rank  of  the  induced  decision  tree 
can  be  determined.  If  so,  iin  r can  be  replaced  by  nk  r. 
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Here  we  take  the  rank  of  a tree  as  a conciseness  measure 
of  a decision  tree.  Future  work  will  be  needed  to  assess  the 
effect  of  pruning  under  other  conciseness  criteria. 


CHAPTER  4 

THE  ACCURACY  OF  A PRUNED  DECISION  TREE 
4 . 1 Introduction 

In  the  previous  chapter  we  provided  a bound  on  the 
training  sample  size  to  guarantee  PAC  learning  of  decision 
trees  with  pruning.  In  many  learning  environments  it  is  often 
not  possible  to  obtain  a sample  large  enough  to  guarantee  PAC 
learning,  in  such  cases  it  is  of  value  to  obtain  a posterior 
evaluation  of  the  accuracy  of  a pruned  decision  tree.  For 
this  purpose,  a set  of  examples,  called  the  test  set,  is 
employed.  Here  it  is  important  to  ensure  that  the  test  set 
can  be  considered  as  independent  of  the  sample  used  in 
constructing  the  decision  tree,  and  drawn  from  the  same 
distribution.  So,  a test  set  is  often  a holdout  sample 
randomly  removed  from  original  cases  available  for  training. 
Often  the  holdout  sample  is  1/3  or  1/2  of  the  original  sample 
available  for  training  though  there  is  no  theoretical 
justification  for  that  ratio. 

Tsai  and  Koehler  (1991)  give  an  excellent  result  on  the 
posterior  measurement  for  the  error  and  confidence  parameters 
(e,  <S)  . They  assume  that  there  is  a rule  which  is  consistent 
with  all  training  samples.  The  use  of  their  result  for  pruned 
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trees  is,  however,  inappropriate  since  pruning  a decision  tree 
always  leads  to  an  inconsistent  decision  rule.  In  this 
chapter  we  present  some  methods  for  error  and  confidence 
parameter  estimation  for  a pruned  decision  tree. 


— — 2 The  Estimation  of  Error  of  a Pruned  Decision  Tree 

this  section  we  present  three  methods  for  error  and 
confidence  parameter  estimation  for  the  pruned  decision  tree. 
First  recall  the  basic  definitions  given  in  Chapters  2 and  3. 

Let  X be  the  instance  space  of  interest.  The  target 
concept  f maps  X into  {0,1}.  Similarly,  for  any  other  concept 
h,  we  have 

h : X - (0,1). 

The  error,  d(h,f) , of  a learned  concept  h is  the  probability 
of  the  instances  incorrectly  classified  by  h.  That  is, 
d(h,f)  = Prob{  x e X:  h(x)  * f(x)  }. 

Pr°b { } is  determined  by  an  arbitrary  sampling  distribution,  D, 
over  X.  Sampling  is  assumed  to  be  with  replacement  with 
samples  drawn  independently. 

Let  0 = d(h,f),  where  h is  a pruned  tree  P(Q) , and  f is 
the  target  concept  (the  correct  decision  tree) . The  following 
result  gives  a posterior  estimate  of  the  accuracy  of  a pruned 
tree  P(Q),  determined  using  the  independent  test  sample  of 


size  m. 
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4.2.1 — When  No  Prior  Information  Exists 

We  may  assume  a uniform  distribution  of  error  when  there 
is  no  reliable  information  for  the  distribution  of  error.  The 
following  result  gives  a posterior  estimate  of  the  accuracy  of 
a pruned  decision  tree  determined  using  a test  sample  assuming 
a uniform  prior  (Raiffa  and  Schlaifer,  1961;  Winkler  1972). 

Theorem  4.0:  (Posterior  Estimate  of  the  Confidence  Parameter) 
Given  b misclassif ications  (i.e.  failures)  in  a test 
sample  of  size  m,  the  posterior  estimate  of  the  binomial 
parameter,  0,  using  a uniform  prior  is 

b 

Prob{  0 * e | b,  m } = £ CjV(l-t)®1-*  for  e ^ 0.5 

k= o 

and 

m*  1 

Prob{  0 > e | b,  m } = £ C?*1  (1-e)  kcn"1-k  for  e > 0.5. 

k-m* 1 -b 

Here  Ck  is  the  number  of  ways  of  unordered  sampling  of  size 
k out  of  m. 

The  terms  in  Theorem  4.0  are  easily  computed  using  the 
Incomplete  Beta  distribution  and  methods  given  in  Abramowitz 
and  Segun  (1968)  or  approximated  using  methods  given  by  Peizer 
and  Pratt  (1968).  As  indicated  by  Tsai  and  Koehler  (1991),  a 
uniform  prior  is  often  inappropriate  since  the  error  often  has 
high  probability  in  a certain  range. 
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In  the  next  subsection  we  develop  probablistic  estimates 
of  the  error  that  are  based  on  the  assumption  of  a Beta  prior 
distribution. 


— •-? • 2 Using  the  Information  of  the  Training  Sample 

We  may  assume  a Beta  prior  to  obtain  a parameter  set 
consistent  with  the  training  information.  Then,  using  the 
test  sample,  we  can  determine  a posterior  estimate  for  the 
error.  To  derive  various  estimates  we  will  need  Hoeffding's 
inequality. 

Lemma  4.1:  (Hoeffdinq  Inequalities;  Hoeffdinq.  1963^ 

Let  xlt  x2,  ...  , xn  be  independent  random  variables  with 
0 - xi  < 1 and  E[xj  = /x,  for  i = 1,  2,  ...,  n, 

x =(1Lx1)/n. 

i=  1 

Then, 

Prob{  x - n > c } < exp  ( -2nc2) 

and 

Prob{  n - x > c } < exp ( -2nc2)  . 


Suppose  that  there  are  b misclassi f ications  out  of  the 
training  sample  of  size  m.  By  Hoeffding's  inequality,  the 
following  bound  holds. 
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Lemma  4.2: 

For  any  b/m  < e , 

Prob{  9 > e } < exp ( -2 ( e -b/m)  2m)  . 

Proof:  Let  xA  = 1 if  a pruned  decision  tree  misclassif ies  the 
iLn  example  and  = 0 otherwise.  The  probability  of 

misclassif ication  0 is  the  expected  value  E[xx].  Since  we 
have  b misclassif icat ions  in  the  independent  sample,  x = b/m. 

Prob{  0 > e } = Prob{  0 - b/m  > e - b/m  } < exp  (-2 (e- 
b/m)  2m)  holds  by  Lemma  4.1. 

□ 


Let  Z+  be  the  set  of  positive  integers  and  let  S(b,m)  be 
the  set  { (p / q) : p,q  € Z+  } where,  for  all  b/m  < e < 1,  Ic(p,q) 
is  an  Incomplete  Beta  distribution  that  is  consistent  with  the 
bound  in  Lemma  4.2.  That  is,  S(b,m)  is  the  set  of  integer 
parameters  for  Incomplete  Beta  distributions  that  are 
consistent  with  the  bound  in  Lemma  4.2.  In  the  following  we 
develop  a characterization  of  S(b,m). 

First,  Lemma  4.3,  4.4  and  4.5  develop  necessary 
conditions  for  consistent  (p,q)  set.  Suppose  that  there  are 
b misclassif ications  out  of  the  training  sample  of  size  m. 

Lemma  4.3:  For  p,q  e Z*  and  b/m  < e < 1,  where  1 < b < m-1, 
then 


(P , q)  e S(b,m) 
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only  if  p + q > l + 4m ( 1-e ) ( e -b/m) , where  e is  the 
root  of  the  equation  -2 ( 1-e ) In ( 1-e ) = e - b/m. 

Proof:  By  Lemma  4.2,  any  consistent  Beta  prior  must  satisfy 
Pr°b(  9 > e } = 1 - Ic(p,q)  < exp  ( -2  (e -b/m)  2m) 
for  all  b/m  < e < 1.  Here  Ic(p,q)  is  the  Incomplete  Beta 
which  qives  the  probability  of  a value  less  than  or  equal  to 
e.  Since  p and  q are  inteqers,  the  above  inequality  can  be 
written  with  a Binomial  distribution  as  follows: 
if  C*+P_1  CJc(l-e)p*‘7'1';c  £ e-2  (t-b/m)2m 

Jc-  0 

By  rearranqing  terms,  the  following  inequality  holds: 

^ In (1-e) *2 (e -b/m)  2m  ^ , 

k=0 

Then,  for  k=0, 

(p+q-1)  In  ( 1-e ) + 2(e-b/m)2m  < 0. 

That  is, 

P+q-1  > -2 (e-b/m)  2m  / ln(l-e). 

Let  f (e ) = -2 ( e -b/m)  2m  / ln(l-e). 

Since  f(e)  is  continuous  and  concave  on  an  interval  where  its 
maximum  occurs  ( f" (e)  < o at  unique  e satisfying  f 1 (e)=0  if 
In (1-e)  < 0.5),  by  taking  its  first  derivative  and  setting  it 
equal  to  0,  we  get  e giving  the  maximum  value  of  f(e).  I.e., 

f'(e)  = 0 reduces  to 

-2 (1-e) ln(l-e)  = e - b/m. 

So , 

p+q  > 1 - 2 ( e -b/m)  2m  / ln(l-e)  = 1 + 4m ( 1-e ) ( e -b/m) , 
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where  e is  the  root  of  the  equation  -2 ( 1-e ) In ( 1-e ) = e - b/m, 
is  obtained  as  a necessary  condition. 

□ 

Below,  Lemma  4.4  gives  a relationship  between  the 
consistent  Beta  priors  in  S(b,m). 

Lemma  4.4:  (Tsai  and  Koehler  1991)  Assume  p,  q e Z+.  If 

(p,q)  e S(b,m) 

then 

( t , q)  e S (b,  m)  1 < t < p 
(p,t)  e S (b,m)  t > q. 

Lemma  4.5  gives  a necessary  condition  for  parameter  q in 
S (b,m) . 

Lemma  4.5:  For  p,q  e Z*  and  b/m  < e < 1,  where  1 < b < m-1, 
then 

(p,q)  e S (b , m) 

only  if  q > 4m ( 1-e ) ( e -b/m) , where  e is  the  root  of  the 
equation  -2 ( 1-e ) In ( 1-e ) = e - b/m. 

Let  q be  the  minimum  q satisfying  the  above  condition. 
Then  (l,q)  is  a consistent  Beta  prior. 

Proof:  Let  p = 1.  Then 

Prob{  0 > e ) = 1 - Ie ( 1 , q)  = (l-e)q  < exp (-2 (e -b/m)  2m) 
By  taking  logarithms,  we  get 
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q ln(l-e)  < -2 (e -b/m)  2m. 

By  a similar  reasoning  as  in  the  proof  of  Lemma  4.3,  we  get 
q > 4m(l-e) (e-b/m) , where  e is  the  root  of  the  equation 
- 2 ( 1-e ) In ( 1-e ) = e - b/m. 

Let  q be  the  minimum  q satisfying  the  above  condition. 
Then  (l,q  ) is  a consistent  Beta  prior  since  it  satisfies  the 
necessary  condition  in  Lemma  4.3  and  the  probability  bound 
holds  for  any  e,  where  b/m  < e < 1. 

Suppose,  by  contradiction,  (l+k,q"-k),  where  k e is 

a consistent  Beta  prior.  Note  that  this  Beta  prior  satisfies 
a necessary  condition  in  Lemma  4.3.  Then  by  Lemma  4.4,  (l,q- 
k)  is  also  a consistent  Beta  prior.  So,  q"  is  not  the  minimum 
*3/  qiven  p=l,  consistent  with  above  bound.  Hence  we  reach  a 
contradiction.  So,  (l+k,q-k)  is  not  a consistent  Beta  prior 
for  any  k e Z+. 

Since  for  any  q < q',  the  minimal  possible  p is  not 
consistent,  consistent  q should  be  greater  than  or  equal  to  q" 
for  any  p e Z+. 

Hence,  (p,q)  e S(b,m) 
only  if  q > 4m ( 1-e ) ( e -b/m) , 

where  e is  the  root  of  the  equation  -2 ( 1-e ) In ( 1-e ) = e - b/m. 

□ 


Suppose  (p,q)  is  a consistent  Beta  prior.  Further 
suppose  there  are  b2  misclassif ications  in  a test  sample  of 
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size  m2.  Then  the  posterior  distribution  will  have  parameters 
(p+b2,  q+m2-b2)  . The  worst  possible  confidence  factor,  <5 , is 

6 = Sup  1 - Ic  (p+b2,  q+m2-b2) 
subject  to 

(p,q)  e S (b,m) 

Pf  q c z+ 

By  Lemma  4.4,  we  know  that  the  term 
ic  (P+b2,  q+m2-b2) 

decreases  with  increases  in  p and  decreases  in  q.  So,  the 
supremum  may  be  attained  at  (p,  q) , where  p is  the  maximal  p 
among  all  possible  p,  and  q is  the  minimal  q among  all 
possible  q.  However,  as  p increases,  the  consistent  minimal 
q increases  (more  strictly,  it  does  not  decrease)  by  Lemma 
4.4.  So,  in  most  cases,  we  cannot  obtain  such  an  ideal 

(maximal  p,  minimal  q)  set.  Therefore,  we  need  to  get  a more 
detailed  relationship  for  the  consistent  parameter  set. 

Below,  Lemma  4.6  gives  a relationship  between  a 
consistent  Beta  prior  (p,q)  and  (p',q'),  where  p'  > p,  and  q' 

> q.  Here  we  will  see  that  the  decision  of  determining  the 
parameter  set,  giving  the  higher  confidence  factor,  <5,  depends 
on  the  value  of  e . 

Lemma  4.6:  Assume  k e Z+.  Then  the  following  are  true. 
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a)  Suppose  (p,q)  and  (p+k,q+l)  are  consistent  Beta  priors, 

where  k e Z+. 

If  q/(P+q)  > b/m,  then  (p+k,q+l)  gives  a higher 

confidence  factor  for  b/m  < e < a , and  (p,q)  gives  a higher 

confidence  factor  for  a < e < l,  where  b/m  < a < 1.  As  k 

increases,  a increases. 

q/  (P+q)  < b/m,  and  k=l,  then  (p,q)  gives  a higher 

confidence  factor  than  (p+l,q+l)  for  all  e,  b/m  < e < 1. 

In  no  case  is  a > 1. 

b)  Suppose  (p,q)  and  (p+l,q+k)  are  consistent  Beta  priors, 

where  k e Z+. 

q/(P+q)  - b/m,  then  (p+l,q+k)  gives  a higher 

confidence  factor  for  b/m  < e < /? , (p,q)  gives  higher 
confidence  factor  for  /3  < e < 1,  where  b/m  < /3  < 1.  As  k 
increases,  (3  decreases. 

For  example,  for  k=2 , and  p,  q are  large  enough  compared 
to  1,  and  p/ q is  close  to  1/2,  then  (3  is  close  to  1/3.  As  p/q 
increases,  f3  also  decreases. 

Proof:  a)  Suppose  k=l.  From  Abramowitz  and  Segun  (1968),  by 
combining  formula  26.5.15  and  26.5.16,  we  get 
q(k)  - g(l)  = Ic(p,q)  - Ic(p+l,q+l)  = K * (1  - (p+q)/q  e), 
where  K = £p(1-c)^  r(p+q)  / r(p+l)r(q). 

Since  K is  positive,  g(l)  - Ic(p,q)  - Ic(p+l,q+i)  > o for  b/m 
< e < q/ (p+q) , and  g(l)  < o for  q/(p+q)  < e < 1.  So,  if 
q/ (P+q)  > b/m,  then  (p+l,q+l)  gives  a higher  confidence  factor 
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for  b/m  < e < q/(p+q),  (p,q)  gives  a higher  confidence  factor 
for  q/ (p+q)  < e < 1.  If  q/(p+q)  < b/m,  then  (p,q)  gives  a 
higher  confidence  factor  for  all  e,  b/m  < e < 1. 

Now  we  can  derive  a general  formula  for  g(k)  by 
substituting  It  (p+ (k-1) , q+l)  for  I£(p+k,q+l)  by  using  the 
formula  26.5.16  of  Abramowitz  and  Segun. 

g(k)  = Ic  (p , q)  - Ie  (p+k,  q+l ) = K * (1  - (p+q)/q  e + (1- 
e)R(k,e) ) , 

where  R(k,e)  is  a sum  of  k-1  finite  positive  terms. 

Note  that  as  k increases  by  one,  a new  positive  term  is  added 
to  R(k,e)  without  changing  existing  terms.  Since  R(k,e) 
becomes  larger  as  k increases,  e needs  to  be  larger  to  make 
g(k)  >0.  That  is,  as  k increases,  a increases. 

By  choosing  e close  enough  to  1,  g(k)  can  be  negative  for  any 
k e Z . For  such  an  e < 1 , (p,q)  gives  a higher  confidence 
factor  than  (p+k, q+l). 

So,  a range  of  e,  where  (p,q)  gives  a higher  confidence 
factor,  is  always  nonempty  for  any  k e Z+. 

By  Lemma  4.4,  1 - Ic  (p+k, q+l)  increases  as  k increases. 
So,  the  range  of  e,  where  (p+k, q+l)  gives  a higher  confidence 
factor,  is  also  always  nonempty  for  any  k e Z"  if  q/ (p+q)  > 
b/m . 

b)  In  the  proof  of  a)  we  showed  that 

h(k)  - h(l)  = Ic(p,q)  - IE(p+l,q+l)  = K * (1  - (p+q)/q  e), 
where  K = ep(l-e)^  r(p+q)  / r(p+l)r(q). 
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From  Peizer  and  Pratt  (1968) , we  get 

Ic(P,q+l)  - It(p,q)  = ep(l-e)q  r(p+q)  / r(p)r(q+l). 

By  substituting  Ic  (p+1 , q+  (k-1)  ) for  I£(p+l,q+k)  using  the  above 
formula,  we  get  a general  formula  for  h(k). 
h(k)  = IE  (p,  q)  - I£(p+l,q+k)  = K * (1  - (p+q)/q  e - (1- 

e)L(k,e) ) , 

where  L(k,e)  is  a sum  of  k-1  finite  positive  terms. 

Note  that  as  k increases  by  one,  a new  positive  term  is  added 
to  L(k,e)  without  changing  existing  terms.  Since  L(k,e) 
becomes  larger  as  k increases,  h(k)  < 0 for  smaller  e.  So, 
the  interval  of  e,  where  (p,q)  gives  a higher  confidence 
factor,  is  extended  as  k increases. 

For  k=2 , 

= Ic(p,q)  - Ic(p+l,q+2)  = K * (1  - (p+q)/q  e - 
( (P+q+1) (P+q)  / (q+1) q)  (l-e)e). 

If  P/q  — 1/2,  and  p,  q are  large  enough,  then  for  e > 1/3, 

h(2)  < o.  As  p/q  increases,  (p+q)/q  increases.  Hence,  /3 

decreases . 

a 


By  Lemma  4 . 6 we  know  that  there  is  no  (p,q)  which  gives 
the  worst  possible  confidence  factor,  6 , over  all  e,  b/m  < e 
< 1,  unless  q/ (p+q)  < b/m.  Since  it  is  not  practical  to 
search  for  all  consistent  Beta  priors  and  compare  them  to  find 
a (P/q)  qiving  the  highest  <5  for  each  possible  e,  we  may 
consider  a simple  suboptimal  solution  strategy  that  gives  a 
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near-optimal  solution.  For  example,  fixing  p at  a maximum 
level  first,  and  then  finding  a minimum  q,  given  p,  is  one 
strategy.  Fixing  q at  a minimum  level,  and  then  finding  a 
maximum  p,  given  q,  can  be  another  strategy. 

Since  a maximum  possible  p is  a very  large  indefinite 
number,  we  would  be  better  off  to  fix  q at  the  minimum  level, 
and  then  find  a maximum  possible  p with  the  given  q. 

In  the  following  we  give  our  main  result  of  this 
subsection  based  on  the  above  strategy. 

Theorem  4.7:  For  p,q  e and  b/m  < e < 1,  where  1 < b < m-1, 
then 

(p,q)  e S (b,m) 

only  if  q > 4m  ( 1-e ) ( e -b/m)  , where  e is  the  root  of  the 
equation  -2 ( 1-e ) In ( 1-e ) = e - b/m. 

Let  q be  the  minimum  q satisfying  the  above  condition, 
and  let  p*  be  the  maximum  consistent  p given  q".  Then  (p*,q*) 
is  a consistent  Beta  prior  which  gives  the  worst  possible 
confidence  factor  for  at  least  a certain  nonempty  interval  of 
e . 

After  testing  with  m2  samples  obtaining  b2 
misclassif ications , then 

Pr°b{  0 > e } < <5,  where  1 - Ic  (p*+b2,  q*+m2-b2)  s 6 < 6. 
That  is,  (p*,q*)  gives  a lower  bound  for  <5. 
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Proof:  Theorem  4.7  follows  from  Lemma  4.3,  4.4,  4.5  and  4.6. 

□ 


Consider  an  example  of  a training  sample  of  size  m = 40, 
and  b = 8 misclassif  ications  found  by  the  pruned  tree. 

Further  suppose  that  we  now  take  a sample  of  size  m2  = 20  and 
get  two  ( b2  = 2 ) misclassif ications  using  the  pruned  tree. 

By  Theorem  4.7  we  need  to  find  the  minimum  q*  first. 
Since  b/m  = 8/40  = 0.2, 

e = .8189  is  the  root  of  the  equation  -2 ( 1-e ) In ( 1-e ) = e 

- 0.2. 

Hence,  q > 4*4  0 ( 1- . 8 189 ) (.8189-. 2)  = 17.933,  and  q"  = 18. 

We  now  need  to  find  p”  given  q*  = 18.  For  p = 2,  and  e 
= 0.8189, 

Pr°b{  0 > e } = 1 - 1,(2, 18)  = (1- . 8189)  18  ( 1+18* . 8189)  = 
6.911  x 10'13  > exp  ( -2  ( e -b/m)  2m)  = exp  ( -2  ( 0 . 8189- . 2 ) 2*40)  = 
4.919  x 10~u. 

So,  (p , q)  = (2,18)  is  not  a consistent  Beta  prior.  Hence,  by 
Lemma  4.4,  p"  = 1 given  q*  = 18,  and  for  e = 0.2, 

Prob{  0 > 0.2  ) < <S, 

where  1 - I£  (p”+b2,  q*+m2-b2)  = 1-I2 (1+2 , 18+20-2)  = 6 < 6. 

Evaluating  the  left  term  gives 

Pr°b{  0 > 0.2  } < 6,  where  1-I2(3,36)  = .0113  = 6 < S. 
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So  the  probability  that  the  error  of  the  pruned  tree  is 
greater  than  or  equal  to  0.2  is  less  than  <5,  where  6 is 
bounded  below  by  0.0113. 

For  small  e , we  may  improve  the  above  lower  bound  by 
finding  a consistent  Beta  prior  for  larger  p values.  For 
example,  if  p=2 , the  smallest  consistent  q is  20.  In  this 
case , 

<5  = 1-  Ie  (p*+b2,  q*+m2-b2)  = 1-1  2 (2  + 2 , 20+20-2  ) = . 0244  . 

By  continuing  the  search,  we  can  improve  the  lower  bound  for 
smaller  e.  For  larger  e,  however,  such  as  e > 3/4,  (p,q)  = 
(2,20)  does  not  improve  the  bound. 

For  e = 0.8,  Prob{  0 > 0.8  ) < <5,  where  5.  = l-l  8(3,36) 
= .0000  < S. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  above  illustration,  the  range  of 
e,  where  (p,q)  gives  higher  confidence  factor,  depends  on  many 
parameters,  such  as  the  increase  in  q by  the  unit  increase  in 
P (i*ew  "k"),  p,  q,  p/ q ratio,  b,  m,  b2,  and  m2,  etc. 

An  upper  bound  of  <5  will  be  given  in  the  next  subsection. 

4.2.3  A General  Error  Bound 

1°  this  subsection  we  develop  a general  bound  on 
Prob{  0 > e } 

that  requires  no  assumption  on  the  prior  distribution  or  on 
the  domain  of  interest.  This  bound  also  ignores  any 
information  that  may  have  been  obtained  during  training.  With 
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a pruned  decision  tree,  training  information  is  not  often 
useful  since  we  implicitly  assume  that  there  are  many  chance 
occurrences  on  the  training  sample.  So  the  bounds  we  now 
develop  are  appropriate  especially  when  the  decision  tree  is 
pruned  or  when  the  training  domain  is  different  from  the 
testing  domain. 

Suppose  there  are  b misclassif ications  out  of  m 
independent  examples  using  the  pruned  decision  tree.  Here  b 
and  m correspond  to  b2  and  m2  of  previous  subsections, 
respectively. 

Theorem  4.8:  (Bound  on  the  Posterior  Estimate  of  the 

Confidence  Parameter] 

For  any  b/m  < e , 

Prob{  0 > e } < exp (-2 (e-b/m)2m)  . 

Proof:  Theorem  4.8  follows  from  Lemma  4.2. 

□ 


A direct  application  of  Theorem  4.8  gives  the  following. 

Corollary  4.9:  (Confidence  Estimate  for  an  Error  Range) 

For  any  b/m  < e and  0 < e ' < b/m, 

Pr°b{  e'<0<e}>i  - exp  (-2  (b/m-e  ) 2m)  - exp  (-2  (b/m-e  ' ) 2m. 


Ill 


Instead  of  Hoeffding's  inequality,  we  may  use  more 
improved,  but  a more  complicated  bound  from  Johnson  and  Kotz 
(1969)  . 


Lemma  4.10:  (Johnson  and  Kotz  1969^ 

Let  xx,  x2,  ...  , xn  be  independent  random  variables  with 
0 < x,  < 1 and  E[xj  = m,  for  i = 1,  2,  ...,  n, 
x = {£,xi)  /n. 

i- 1 

Then, 

Prob{  x - n > c ) < exp(-2nc2  - (4/3)nc*) 
or 

Pr°b{  x - n > c } < exp(-2nc2/2/x(l-M)  - (4/9)nc"). 

The  following  result  can  be  directly  derived  from  Lemma 
4.10  and  Theorem  4.8. 

Theorem  4.11:  (Improved  Bounds  on  the  Posterior  Estimate  of 

the  Confidence  Parameter) 

For  any  b/m  < e , 

Pr°b { 0 > e } < exp ( -2 (e -b/m)  2m  - (4/3 ) (e-b/m)  *m) 
or 

Pr°b{  0 > e ) < exp  ( - ( e -b/m)  2m/ ( 20  ( 1-0 ) ) - (4/9)  (e -b/m)  *m)  . 

We  can  apply  the  above  results  to  estimate  the  error  of 


any  pruned  decision  trees. 
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Suppose  we  have  16  test  examples  and  two  of  them  are 
misclassif ied  in  the  pruned  decision  tree.  Under  the 
assumption  of  a uniform  prior,  Theorem  4.0  gives 


Prob{  0 * 0.2  | 2,  16  } = to?  (0.2)  k (1-0. 2) 17  ~k  = 0.3096. 

k=Q 

and 

Prob{  0 £ 0.3  | 2,  16  } = £c£7(0.3)*(1-0.3)17-*  = 0.07739. 

ic=o 


The  probability  that  the  error  of  the  learned  concept  with 
pruning  is  greater  than  20%  and  30%  is  .3096  and  0.07739, 
respectively. 

A general  bound  with  no  assumption  on  the  prior 
distribution  is  given  by  Theorem  4.8  and  Theorem  4.11. 
Theorem  4 . 8 gives 

Prob{  0 > 0.2  } < exp (-2 (0. 2-2/16) 21 6)  = .83527 

and 


Pr°b{  0 > 0.3  } < exp (-2(0.3-2/16)z16)  = .37531. 

Theorem  4.11  gives 

Pr°b{  0 > 0.2  } < exp (-2 (0.2-2/16)216  - (4/3)  (0.2- 

2/16) *16)  = .8347 
and 

Pr°b{  0 > 0.3  } < exp(-2 (0. 3-2/16)216  - (4/3) (0.3— 

2/16) a16)  = .3678. 
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4.3  An  Application 

In  Section  4.2  we  give  a lower  bound  for  the  worst 
possible  confidence  factor,  6,  and  a general  upper  bound  for 
<5.  In  this  section  we  combine  these  results  to  obtain  a range 
where  <5  exists. 

Suppose  a training  sample  of  size  20  is  used  in  building 
a decision  tree,  and  then  the  decision  tree  is  pruned  by  a 
pruning  technique,  and  gives  6 misclassif ications . Further 
suppose  the  pruned  decision  tree  is  tested  by  16  independent 
examples,  and  two  misclassif ications  are  obtained. 

Since  b/m  = 6/20  = 0.3,  e = .8568  is  the  root  of  the 
equation  -2 ( 1-e ) In ( 1-e ) = e - 0.3. 

Hence,  q > 4*20 ( 1- . 8568 ) (.8568-. 3)  = 6.42,  and  by  Theorem 
4.7,  q*  = 7. 

We  now  need  to  find  p*  given  q*  = 7 . For  p = 2,  and  e = 
0.8568, 

Prob{  0 > e } = 1 - Ic  ( 2 , 7 ) = ( 1- . 8568 ) 7 ( 1+7* . 8568 ) = 
0.0000084  > exp (-2 (e -b/m)  2m)  = exp ( -2  ( 0 . 8568- . 3 ) 2*20) 

.0000041. 

So,  (p , q)  = (2,7)  is  not  consistent  Beta  prior.  Hence  by 
Lemma  4.4,  p =1  given  q = 7,  and  for  e - 0.3, 

Prob{  0 > 0.3  } < <5, 

where  1 - Ic  (p*+b2,  q"+m2-b2)  = 6 = 1-1  3 ( 1+2 , 7+16-2 ) = 


6. 


.0157  < 
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We  now  give  an  upper  bound  for  <5.  Since  Theorem  4.8  and 
4.11  can  be  applied  in  any  situation  with  independent  random 
variables,  xir  these  two  theorems  can  give  an  upperbound  for 

6. 

By  Theorem  4.8, 

Prob{  0 > 0.3  } < exp (-2 (0.3-2/16)216)  = .37531. 
and  by  Theorem  4.11, 

Pr°b{  0 > 0.3  } < exp (-2 (0.3-2/16)216  - (4/3) (0.3- 

2/16)*16)  = .3678. 

So  a range  of  6 is  obtained,  .0157  < 6 < .3678. 

That  is,  the  worst  possible  probability  that  the  learned 
concept  with  pruning  has  an  error  greater  than  30%  could  be  as 
high  as  .3678,  but  not  less  than  .0157.  In  this  case,  since 
£ is  small,  we  can  increase  the  lower  bound  by  finding 
consistent  Beta  priors  for  higher  p. 


CHAPTER  5 

AN  INVESTIGATION  ON  THE  CONDITIONS  OF  PRUNING 
5.1  Introduction 

Pruning  leads  to  concept  simplification.  When  does 
pruning  lead  to  better  predictions?  In  this  chapter  we 
develop  conditions  under  which  pruning  is  necessary  to  obtain 
better  prediction  accuracy.  The  analysis  of  this  chapter 
implicitly  assumes  that  there  may  be  some  hidden  attributes 
(Spangler,  et  al . 1989,  called  this  case  the  case  of 

"inconclusive  data") . That  is,  the  current  attribute  set  does 
not  entirely  determine  its  classification.  Schaffer  (1991) 
gives  a result  on  the  conditions  under  which  overfitting  (eg.  , 
an  unpruned  tree)  does  not  decrease  predictive  accuracy.  We 
give  a different  view  of  overfitting  and  generalize  his 
result.  We  then  apply  this  result  to  our  specific  pruning 
situation.  Here  we  consider  prediction  accuracy  of  true  class 
as  the  measure  of  the  merit  of  pruning.  In  Section  5.2  we 
give  and  analyze  the  fundamental  situation  where  pruning 
occurs.  Following  Schaffer,  in  Section  5.3  we  perform  a 
Bayesian  analysis  for  samples  of  size  three  to  find  the 
conditions,  under  which  pruning  increases  prediction  accuracy 
as  well  as  yielding  concept  simplicity.  Finally  in  Section 
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5.4  we  give  a generalization  of  the  results  in  Section  5.3  for 
the  larger  sample  sets. 


In  an  empirical  study,  Quinlan  (1987a)  found  that  pruning 
increases  the  accuracy  of  the  learned  concept.  Mingers 1 
(1989)  empirical  study  showed  that  pruning  improves  the 
accuracy  by  20%  to  25%.  Schaffer  (1991)  theoretically 
investigated  pruning  for  very  small  sample  sizes.  We  first 
summarize  his  results  in  a decision  tree  persepective . 

Consider  the  simplest  case  of  a decision  tree,  where  a 
tree  is  a binary  tree  having  only  one  node.  We  assume  that 
there  is  no  measurement  noise  in  the  instance  space.  We 
define  measurement  noise  as  the  error  occurring  when  we 
measure  the  values  of  attributes  and  classifications.  We  also 
assume  an  equally  likely  sampling  distribution  with 
replacement. 

Schaffer's  Fundamental  Situation: 

There  are  4 possible  decision  trees  with  at  most  one 
node.  The  values  of  the  attribute  are  0 and  1.  P and  N 
denote  class  labels. 

tree  tree  #2  tree  #3  tree  #4 


5.2  Fundamental  Situation  of  Pruning 


# 

0 / \ 1 

P N 


# 

0 / \ 1 


N P 


P 


N 
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Suppose  the  true  probabilities  of  class  P for  0 and  1 are 
Po  and  p: . Then  the  errors  of  each  tree  are,  respectively, 


ex  = 

( 

1 

- Po  + 

Pi 

) 

/ 

2 

for 

tree 

#1, 

e2  = 

( 

Po 

+ 1 - 

Pi 

) 

/ 

2 

for 

tree 

CM 

e3  = 

( 

1 

- Po  + 

1 

- 

Pi 

) / 2 

for 

tree 

#3,  and 

e*  = 

( 

Po 

+ Pi  ) 

/ 

2 

for 

tree 

#4. 

Without  loss  of  generality,  consider  a situation  where  we 
have  to  decide  whether  to  prune  tree  #1  or  not.  By  comparing 
the  errors  of  each  pruned  and  unpruned  decision  tree  we  can 
conclude  the  following.  Note  that  ex  is  greater  than  e3  when 
Pi  > 0.5,  and  that  e3  is  greater  than  e<,  when  p0  < 0.5. 

1*  If  Po  < 0.5  and  p3  > 0.5  then  pruning  tree  #1 
increases  its  prediction  accuracy  since  e3  is  greater  than  e3 
and  eA . in  this  case,  pruning  increases  the  prediction 
accuracy  by  removing  a less  reliable  branch.  This  branch 
reflects  chance  occurrences  rather  than  representing  a true 
underlying  relationship. 

2.  If  p0  < 0.5  and  pt  < 0.5  then  the  prediction  accuracy 
depends  on  the  label  of  the  pruned  tree.  For  example,  if  the 
label  of  the  pruned  tree  is  N for  the  unpruned  tree  #1,  then 
pruning  increases  the  prediction  accuracy.  Otherwise  pruning 
decreases  the  prediction  accuracy. 

3.  If  Po  > 0 . 5 and  px  > 0.5  then  the  prediction  accuracy 
depends  on  the  label  of  the  pruned  tree.  For  example,  if  the 
label  of  the  pruned  tree  is  P for  the  unpruned  tree  #1,  then 
pruning  increases  the  prediction  accuracy. 
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4.  If  p0  > o . 5 and  px  < 0.5  then  the  unpruned  tree  #1  has 
a larger  prediction  accuracy  regardless  of  the  label  of  the 
pruned  tree  since  ex  is  less  than  e3  and  eA . In  this  case,  the 
branch  reflects  the  true  underlying  relationship. 

As  we  see  in  the  above  result,  pruning  may  increase  the 
prediction  accuracy  by  removing  branches  constructed  by  the 
examples  occuring  by  chance  ( eg.,  the  case  of  p0  < 0 . 5 and 
Pi  > 0.5  ).  Note  that  the  decision  will  be  reversed  if  we 
have  to  decide  whether  to  prune  tree  #2  or  not.  The  above 
analysis,  however,  does  not  use  any  information  from  the 
training  sample  or  any  prior  observations.  In  the  next 
subsection,  we  summarize  certain  basic  results  using  a 
Bayesian  analysis. 

5..-. 3 — A Bayesian  Analysis  on  the  Conditions 

Where  Pruning  is  Useful 

Schaffer  (1991)  gives  a result  for  the  above  example 
using  Bayesian  methods.  Consider  a training  sample  of  size 
three . 

Sample  #1:  { (0,P),  (0,P),  (l,N)  } 

In  this  situation  we  have  a choice  between  a simple 
hypothesis  (tree  #3)  having  error  less  than  50%  over  the 
training  sample  and  a statistically  less  reliable,  but  better 
fitting  complex  hypothesis  (tree  #1)  . Schaffer  calls  this 
case  an  equivocal  case.  He  investigates  the  conditions  for 
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equivocal  cases  where  the  best  fittinq  unpruned  decision  tree 
leads  to  a decrease  in  the  prediction  performance  over  the 
best  fitting  pruned  decision  tree. 

We  begin  with  a precise  definition  of  an  equivocal  case. 

Definition  5.0:  (An  equivocal  case)  Let  n be  the  size  of  the 
training  sample.  Let  q be  the  number  of  examples  of  the 
larger  class  in  the  sample.  If  q is  less  than  n and  strictly 
greater  than  n/2,  then  a q:n-q  partitioned  sample  of  size  n is 
called  an  equivocal  case. 

Let  Sp  be  the  strategy  of  choosing  the  best  fitting 
pruned  tree  in  an  equivocal  case  and  Su  be  the  strategy  of 
choosing  the  best  fitting  unpruned  tree. 

5.3.1  A Bayesian  Analysis 

In  the  following,  we  restrict  our  attention  to  cases 
involving  samples  of  size  three.  Suppose  the  prior  joint 
distribution  for  (p0,  pj  is  uniform  on  the  unit  square.  With 
this  assumption  and  the  assumption  of  a uniform  distribution 
over  the  instance  space,  a Bayesian  analysis  gives  the  average 
prediction  accuracy  of  the  decision  trees  chosen  by  Sp  and  Su 
for  equivocal  training  sets.  Details  of  the  calculation 
process  are  as  follows. 

Since  Sp  and  Su  ignore  the  order  of  sampling,  there  are 
just  four  possible  equivocal  training  sets  of  size  three. 
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Si 

= { 

(0,P) , 

(0,P) , 

(1,N) 

S2 

= { 

( 0 , N)  , 

(0,N) , 

(1,P) 

S3 

= { 

(0,P) , 

(1,N) , 

( 1 / N) 

S* 

= { 

( 0 , N)  , 

(IrP) , 

(1,P) 

Let  k3  = P{  ( 0 , P)  }2P{  ( 1 , N)  } , 
k2  = P{  ( 0 , N)  }2P{  (1,P)  } , 
k3  = P{  ( 1 , N)  }2P{  ( 0 , P)  } and 
kA  = P{  ( 1 , P)  }2P{  ( 0 , N)  > . 

Here  P{  (0,P)  } = p0  / 2, 

P{  (0,N)  } = (l-p0)  / 2, 
p{ ( 1 / P) } = Pi  / 2 and 
P<  ( 1 / N)  } = (1-Pl)  / 2 

since  we  assumed  P{  (0,  .)  > = .5.  Then  the  probabilities  of 
each  sample  over  the  space  of  equivocal  training  sets  are 

P(SJ  = K / K for  i = 1,2, 3, 4,  where  K = kx  + k2  + k3 

+ k4 . 

Let  A(TJ  be  the  accuracy  of  tree  #i,  where  i = 1,2, 3, 4, 
as  measured  by  the  probability  of  its  predicting  the  true 
classification.  Then 

A(T3)  = (p0  + (1-Pl)  ) / 2 , 

A(T2)  = ( (1-Po)  + Pl)/2, 

A(T3)  = (p0  + pJ/2  and 
A(T,)  = (l-(p0  + pj  )/2. 

Let  A(Sp)  and  A(SU)  be  the  average  accuracy  of  Sp  and  Su. 
Since  Su  chooses  Tx  given  sx  or  S3  and  T2  given  S2  or  S4, 

A(SU)  = (P(S1)  + P(S3))*A(T:)  + (P(s2)  + P(SJ  ) *A(T2)  . 
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Similarly,  since  Sp  chooses  T3  given  Sx  or  S4  and  T4  given  S2  or 
S3f 

A(SP)  = (P(Si)  + P(SJ)*A(T3)  + (P(S2)  + P(S3)  ) *A(T„)  . 

Then  the  difference  of  expected  prediction  accuracy  is 
E [A (Sp)  -A (Su)  ] 

= 0 0 (A(Sp)  ~ A(SJ)  f(Po,Pi)  dp0  dpj. 

= (1/128  )J  £ ( (Po) 2 ( 1-Pi)  ~ (l-Po)2(Pi)  ) (2Pl-l)  + ((Pl)2(l- 
Po)  - (l-Pi)2(Po)  ) (2p0-l)  dp0  dpx 
= - 10/288  < 0 

since  f(p0/Pi)  = 1 over  the  unit  square. 

This  analysis  shows  that  Su  yields  decision  trees  with  a 
higher  average  prediction  accuracy  than  Sp  (Schaffer  1991) . 
That  is,  under  the  conditions  described,  pruning  does  not 
increase  the  prediction  accuracy. 

As  we  see  in  the  above  analysis,  the  result  depends  on 
the  assumed  prior  distribution  for  p0  and  px. 

5.3.2  Disguised  Bayesian  Analysis  Without  Noise 

In  this  subsection  we  assume  that  values  for  p0  and  p,  are 
fixed,  though  unknown  to  us.  We  may  calculate  the  performance 
of  decision  trees  selected  by  the  two  strategies  for  each 
equivocal  observation  sequence  and  average  these  performance 
figures,  weighted  by  the  chance  of  various  observation 
sequences  arising  under  the  assumed  values  of  p0  and  px. 
Schaffer  (1991)  called  this  type  of  analysis  a "Disguised" 
Bayesian  Analysis. 
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Here  we  use  A(SP)  and  A(SJ  as  defined  in  the  Subsection 
5.3.1.  We  calculate  A(Sp)  and  A(SU)  for  each  assumed  values 
of  p0  and  p:. 

We  say  that  Sp  is  preferable  if  A(Sp)  is  greater  than  A(SU)  , 
and  vice  versa.  By  performing  calculations  for  all  possible 
pairs  of  p0  and  p:  values,  we  get  the  following  results. 

Sp  is  preferable  for  points  near  the  p0  = p:  line  in  the 
Po  > 0.5  and  p:  > 0.5,  or  p0  < 0.5  and  p:  < 0.5  regions.  But 
the  acceptable  range  grows  as  the  parameters  approach  0 or  1. 
The  Sp  preferred  regions  are  much  smaller  than  those  in  which 
Su  is  preferable  (Schaffer  1991) . Approximate  calculation 
shows  that  the  Su  area  is  65%  of  the  total  region. 

Note  that  Schaffer  does  not  consider  the  guality  of  the 
decision  (i.e.,  the  degree  to  which  the  prediction  accuracies 
for  the  two  strategies  differ  at  a given  (p0,  pj  point) . He 
also  does  not  consider  the  distribution  of  p0  and  p:. 

5.3.3  Disguised  Bayesian  Analysis  With  Noise 

For  more  realistic  learning  environments,  we  may  consider 
the  possibility  of  erroneous  observations  and  mis- 
classifications. 

Let  ed  be  the  level  of  noise  in  the  attributes  (i.e.,  the 
description  noise) , the  probability  that  the  true  value  of  an 
attribute  is  changed  to  some  other  value.  Let  ec  be  the  level 
of  noise  in  the  classification  (i.e.,  the  classification 
noise)  , the  probability  that  the  true  classif icaiton  is 
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changed  to  some  other  classification.  Then  the  probabilities 
of  making  the  four  observations  change  as  follows.  Note  that 
each  term  in  the  following  equations  comes  from  the  four 
possible  combinations  of  noise,  i.e.,  the  correct  observation, 
the  observation  with  classification  noise  only,  the 
observation  with  description  noise  only,  and  the  observation 
with  description  and  classification  noise. 

P<(0,P)}  = [ (l-ed)  (l-ec)p0  + (i-ed)ec(l-Po)  + ed(l-ec)Pl  + 

edec(l-Pi)  ]/2  . 

P{  (0,N)  } = [ (l-ed)  (l-ec)  (1-po)  + (l-ed)ecp0  + ed(l-ec)  (1-pJ 
+ edecp1]/2 . 

P{(1,P)}  = [ (l-ed)  (l-ec)Pl  + ( l-ed)  ec  ( 1-Pl)  + ed(l-ec)p0  + 
®d®c  (i~ Po)  ] / 2 • 

P{  (1,N)  } = [ (l-ed)  (l-ec)  (l-px)  + (l-ed)ecp1  + ed(l-ec)  (l-p0) 
+ edecp0]/2. 

Using  a similar  analysis  procedure  as  in  the  previous 
subsection,  Schaffer  showed  the  following: 

1)  The  classification  noise  has  a nearly  negligible  effect  on 
the  relative  merit  of  Sp  and  Su. 

2)  The  description  noise  has  a strong  effect,  however,  even  at 
moderate  levels  (Schaffer  1991)  . 

However,  Schaffer  does  not  investigate  the  case  of  ec  > 

. 5 or  ed  > .5.  We  have  extended  the  analysis  to  the  case  of 
ec  > . 5 or  ed  > .5.  The  analysis  has  been  done  by  using  larger 
errors  in  Schaffer's  formula.  The  following  was  found. 
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3)  If  the  classification  noise  is  greater  than  0.5,  then  it 
has  a strong  effect  on  the  relative  merit  of  Sp  and  Su.  The 
Sp  preferred  region  is  close  to  65%  regardless  of  the  level  of 
classification  noise. 

4)  If  the  description  noise  is  greater  than  0.5,  then  the  Sp 
preferred  region  is  close  to  100%  regardless  of  the  level  of 
description  noise. 

This  result  is  consistent  with  Quinlan's  (1986)  empirical 
results  at  lower  noise  levels.  Quinlan's  result  shows  that 
the  description  noise  has  a strong  effect  at  lower  noise 
levels.  However,  the  classification  noise  is  more  dangerous 
for  higher  noise  levels  (the  case  of  ec  > .7). 

j?  • 4 A Generalization  on  the  Conditions 

Where  Pruning  is  Useful 

In  this  section  we  generalize  Schaffer's  results  for 
larger  training  sets.  Note  that  pruning  techniques  are  often 
applied  to  statistically  unreliable  branches.  This 
observation  leads  to  the  following  conjecture.  Our  conjecture 
is  that  the  pruning  decision  (i.e.,  determining  the  relative 
mer-'-*:  Sp  over  SJ  depends  on  the  number  of  examples  on  each 
branch  and  on  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  examples  of  the 
larger  class  to  the  size  of  the  training  set.  We  call  this 
ratio  the  "skewness  of  the  training  set",  and  we  begin  with  a 
precise  definition  of  the  skewness. 
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Definition  5.1:  (The  Skewness  of  the  Training  Set^  Let  n be 
the  size  of  the  training  sample.  Let  q be  the  number  of 
examples  of  the  larger  class  in  the  sample.  Then  the  ratio 
q/n  is  called  the  skewness  of  the  training  set. 


If  the  skewness  of  the  training  set  is  large,  then  the 
branch  of  the  smaller  class  is  based  on  a small  number  of 
examples  and  it  may  be  considered  as  chance  occurrences  rather 
than  true  underlying  relationship.  By  removing  these  chance 
occurrences,  pruning  may  improve  the  prediction  accuracy  over 
the  instance  space. 

Consider  sample  sets  Su  S2,  S3,  and  S,  given  in 

Subsection  5.3.1. 

51  = { (0,P) , (0,P) , ( 1 , N)  } , 

52  = { ( 0 , N)  , ( 0 , N)  , (1,  P)  } , 

53  = { (0,P) , ( 1 , N) , ( 1 , N)  } , and 

Sa  = { ( 0 , N)  , (1,P)  , (l,P)  } . 

The  number  of  examples  of  the  larger  class  is  two  for  each 
training  set  and  the  sample  size  is  three.  In  this  case,  the 
skewness  of  the  training  set  is  2/3  = 0.667. 

In  the  following  we  assume  that  there  exists  a consistent 
decision  tree,  of  given  attributes,  for  the  training  set. 


5 -4.1  Varying  the  Skewness  of  the  Training  Set 

In  this  subsection  we  increase  the  skewness  of  the 
training  sets  to  investigate  the  effect  of 


an  unbalanced 
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sampling.  Consider  training  sets  of  size  four.  We  assume 
there  is  no  noise.  Since  Sp  and  Su  ignore  the  order  of 
sampling,  there  are  just  four  equivocal  training  sets  of  size 


four. 

They 

are  ; 

Si 

= { 

(0,P),  ( 0 , P)  , ( 0 , P)  , 

(1,N) 

) , 

s2 

= { 

( 0 , N)  , ( 0 , N)  , ( 0 , N)  , 

(1,P) 

} , 

s3 

= { 

( 0 , P)  , ( 1 / N)  , ( 1 , N)  , 

( 1 / N) 

} , and 

s* 

= { 

( 0 , N)  , (1,P),  (1,P), 

(1,P) 

> • 

In  this 

case 

the  skewness  of  each 

training  set  is  3/4  = 0.750. 

In 

the 

case  of  samples  of 

size  five,  there  are  eight 

possible  equivocal  training  sets.  Four  of  them  are  4:1 
(i.e. , four  samples  are  in  one  class  and  only  one 
is  in  the  other  class),  and  the  remaining  four  are  3:2 
partitions.  If  we  consider  only  the  4:1  partitions,  then  the 
skewness  is  4/5  = 0.800.  We  refer  to  this  case  as  "pure 
skewness".  If  we  consider  all  possible  equivocal  training 
sets  of  size  five,  then  the  skewness  can  be  calculated  in  at 
least  two  different  ways.  One  is  the  simple  average  of  the 
pure  skewnesses.  The  other  is  a weighted  average  of 
skewnesses  based  on  the  number  of  permutations  of  each 
training  set.  We  refer  to  these  cases  as  "composite 
skewness".  Thus,  for  training  sets  of  size  five  we  have 

1)  simple  average  = (4/5  + 3/5)  / 2 = .700,  and 

2)  weighted  average  = 

((  Ci5  * 4/5  + (CXA  + C2a)  * 3/5)  / ( C ,5  + CXA  + C2a)  = .667. 
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Here  Ckm  is  the  number  of  ways  of  sampling  k out  of  m things. 
The  number  of  permutations  of  each  training  set  is  calculated 
as  follows.  Here  we  must  consider  the  order  of  sampling. 
Suppose  we  have  a q:r  partitioned  training  set,  where  q and  r 
are  positive  integers.  We  know  that  counting  the  number  of 
equivalent  training  sets  is  considered  as  a two  step  process. 
Step  1.  Choose  t places  out  of  q+l  places 
Step  2.  Spread  r indistinguishable  examples  to  t 
distinguishable  places  with  an  onto  function. 

Since  t varies  from  1 to  r,  the  number  of  permutations  is 

t cf-'hcr1  . 

c=l 


Let  Sample 

#2  = { 

(0, 

-P)  , 

(0,P)  , 

(0,P)  , 

(1, 

-N)  , 

(1,N) 

} , 

Sample 

#3  = { 

(0, 

■ P)  , 

(0,P) , 

(1,N) , 

(1, 

.N)  , 

(0,P) 

} , and 

Sample 

#4  = { 

(0, 

•P)  , 

(0,P) , 

(1,N) , 

(0, 

•P)  , 

(1,N) 

) • 

All  of  the  above  are  equivalent  training  sets  if  we  ignore  the 
order  of  sampling. 


For  above  case,  q - 3 and  r = 2.  So,  the  total  number  of 
ordered  samples  corresponding  to  this  equivocal  training  set 
is  C^  + C24  = 10. 

In  this  subsection  we  consider  "pure  skewness"  only.  We 
will  give  a detailed  analysis  for  the  "composite  skewness" 
case  in  the  next  subsection. 

Change  kl7  k2,  k3  and  k4  as  required.  For  example,  if  a 
training  set  Sx  consists  of  r of  the  (0,P)  examples  and  1 of 
the  ( 1 , N)  example,  then 
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ki  = P{  (0,P)  }rP{  ( 1 , N)  }K 

Using  a similar  analysis  procedure  as  given  in  Subsection 
5.3.2,  with  the  new  kX/  k2,  k3  and  k4  values,  we  determine  the 
following  (See  Table  5.1). 

1)  As  we  increase  the  simple  skewness  ratio,  the  relative 

over  Su  is  increased  in  a log-like  pattern.  In 
other  words,  the  relative  merit  increases  rapidly  for  smaller 
values  of  the  skewness  ratio  and  increases  slowly  for  larger 
values . 

2)  However,  the  least  upper  bound  value  of  the  Sp 
preferred  region  does  not  exceed  50%. 

Table  5.1:  Skewness  vs.  Size  of  Sp  preferred  region 
Size  of  Skewness  Portion  of 

training  set  of  sample  Sp  region 


3 . 667 

4 .750 

5 .800 

6 . 833 

11  .909 

very  large  '.999 


Below  Lemma  5.2  characterizes 
preferred  region. 


.352  (Schaffer's  case) 
.414 

.445  ({4:1)  cases  only) 
.464  ({5:1)  cases  only) 
.490  ({10:1)  cases  only) 

. 500 

the  limiting  value  of  the  Sp 
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Lemma  5.2:  The  following  are  true. 

1)  If  Po  < 0.5  and  pj  > 0.5,  then  Su  is  preferred. 

2)  II  Po  > 0.5  and  pt  < 0.5,  then  Su  is  preferred. 

3)  If  the  skewness  becomes  close  to  1,  and  if  p0  > 0.5 
and  Pi  > 0.5,  then  Sp  is  preferred. 

4)  If  the  skewness  becomes  close  to  1,  and  if  p0  < 0.5 
and  p:  < 0.5,  then  Sp  is  preferred. 

Proof:  1)  Let  k be  the  number  of  examples  represented  by  the 
larger  class  and  let  K be  the  sum  of  the  probabilities  of 
observing  each  training  set  defined  in  5.3.1.  Then 
K*  ( A ( Su)  - A ( Sp)  ) 

= ( (Po/2)k(  (l-pJ/2)  + ( (l-Pi)/2)k(p0/2)  ) (Po+l-Pl)/2 

+ ( ( (l~Po)/2)k(p1/2)  + (P!/2)k(  (l-p0)/2)  ) (l-Po+pJ/2) 

~ ( (Po/2)k(  (l-pJ/2)  + (Px/2)k(  (l-p0)/2)  ) (Po+Pl)/2) 

- ( ( ( 1-Pa) /2  ) k (Pl/2  ) + ( (l~Pi)/2)k(Po/2)  ) (l-(Po+Pl)/2)  . 

= - ( (2p!-l)/2)  ( (Po/2)k(l-Pl)/2  - ( (l-p0)/2)k(Pl/2)  ) 

- ( (2p0-l)/2)  ( (Pl/2)k(l-p0)/2  - ( (l-Pl)/2)k(p0/2)  ) . 

Suppose  p0  < 0.5  and  px  > 0.5.  Then 

(Po/2)k(  (l-pJ/2)  < ( (l-p0)/2)k(p1/2)  and 
(Pi/2  ) k ( (l-p0)/2)  > ( (l-p1)/2)k(p0/2)  . 

So,  A (Su)  - A ( Sp)  > 0. 

2)  Similar  reasoning  gives  this  result. 

3)  Let  fi(k)  = (p0/2)k(  (l-Pl)/2)  - ( (l-p0)/2)k(Pl/2)  and 
f2(k)  = (Pi/2)k(  (l-Po)/2)  - ( (l-p1)/2)k(p0/2)  . Then 

f ! (k)  > 0 if  k > ln(  (1-Pl)/Pl)  / In  ( ( l-p0)  /p0)  and 
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f2(k)  > 0 if  k > In  ( ( l-p0)  /p0)  / In  ( ( l~Pi)  /Pl)  . 

Let  k"  = max  ( In  ( ( 1-Pl) /Pl)  / In  ( ( l-Po) /Po)  , In  ( ( l-Po) /Po)  / 
ln(  (l-pj/pi)  ).  Then  for  any  Po  > 0.5  and  Pl  > 0.5,  we  can 
find  a k such  that  k > k*.  So,  for  such  a k > k*,  A(SU)  - 
A(SP)  < 0.  Hence,  if  the  skewness  becomes  close  to  1,  then  S„ 
is  preferred. 

4)  Similar  reasoning  gives  this  result. 

□ 


—•4.2  The  Effect  of  a Larger  Training  Set  and  Noise 

In  5.4.1  we  increased  the  skewness  of  the  training  set. 
In  order  to  give  a comprehensive  view  on  the  effect  of  pruning 
on  a larger  training  set,  we  consider  both  types  of  sampling 
strategies,  i.e.,  unordered  sampling  and  ordered  sampling. 
These  correspond  to  simple  average  composite  skewness  and 
weighted  average  composite  skewness  discussed  in  the  previous 
subsection,  respectively. 

5 . 4 . 2 . 1 Simple  average  composite  skewness 

First  we  consider  the  unordered  sampling  case.  In  this 
case,  when  we  increase  the  size  of  the  training  set,  several 
different  partitioning  schemes  are  possible.  For  example,  if 
the  training  set  size  is  six,  the  following  cases  are 
possible . 

1)  6:0  case:  all  six  samples  are  positive  examples,  or 
all  six  examples  are  negative  examples. 
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2)  5:1  case:  five  examples  are  in  the  same  class 
(positive  or  negative)  and  the  remaining  one  example  is  in  the 
other  class. 

3)  4:2  case:  four  examples  are  in  the  same  class 
(positive  or  negative)  and  the  remaining  two  examples  are  in 
the  other  class. 

4)  3:3  case:  three  examples  are  in  the  positive  class  and 
three  examples  are  in  the  negative  class. 

For  case  1)  , the  sample  strongly  supports  a simple 
hypothesis.  For  case  4),  the  given  sample  strongly  supports 
a complex  hypothesis  since  any  simple  hypothesis  cannot 
explain  more  than  50%  of  the  sample.  Cases  3)  and  4)  are 
equivocal  cases.  We  analyse  the  average  performance  of  each 
hypothesis  for  these  cases. 

We  use  a similar  analysis  procedure  as  that  used  in 
Subsection  5.3.2.  The  number  of  equivocal  training  sets,  the 
probabilities  of  observing  each  training  set  (i.e.,  k1;  k2, 
etc),  and  the  calculation  of  expected  accuracy  (i.e.,  A(Sp) 
and  A (Su)  ) are  modified  appropriately.  Since  the  ways  of 
partitioning  the  sample  are  different  depending  on  the  sample 
size,  the  calculation  formulae  are  not  uniform  for  different 
training  set  sizes.  However,  they  have  a similar  form  and 
logic,  we  explain  the  procedure  by  giving  an  example  for  a 
sample  of  size  six. 

If  we  ignore  the  order  of  sampling,  there  are  just  eight 
equivocal  training  sets  of  size  six.  They 


are 
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Si 

= { 

(0,P) , 

(0,P)  , 

(0,P) , 

(0,P) , 

(0,P)  , 

(1,N) 

> , 

S2 

= { 

( 0 , N)  , 

( 0 , N)  , 

(0,N) , 

(0,N) , 

( 0 , N)  , 

(1,P) 

} , 

S3 

= { 

(0,P) , 

(1,N)  , 

(1,N) , 

(1,N) , 

(1,N) , 

(1,N) 

) , 

S, 

= { 

(0,N) , 

(1/P) , 

(1,P)  , 

(1,P)  , 

(1/P) , 

(1,P) 

} , 

S5 

= { 

(0,P) , 

(0,P) , 

(0,P)  , 

(0,P)  , 

(1,N)  , 

( 1 , N) 

) , 

S6 

= { 

( 0 , N)  , 

( 0 , N)  , 

(0,N) , 

(0,N) , 

(1/P)  , 

(1,P) 

) , 

S7 

= { 

(0,P)  , 

(0,P)  , 

(1,N) , 

( 1 / N)  , 

( 1 , N)  , 

( 1 , N) 

} , and 

S8 

= { 

( 0 , N)  , 

(0,N) , 

(1,P) , 

(1,P)  , 

(1/P)  / 

(1,P) 

) • 

Then  the  probabilities  of  observing  the  training  sets  are, 
respectively, 

k:  = P{  (0,P)  }5P{  ( 1 , N)  )\ 
k2  = P{  ( 0 , N)  }5P{  (l,P)  j1, 
k3  = P{  ( 1 , N)  }5P{  ( 0 , P)  )\ 

K = P{  (1,P)  }5P{  ( 0 , N)  )\ 
k5  = P{  ( 0 , P)  }*P{  ( 1 , N)  }2, 
k6  = P{  ( 0 , N)  }*P{  (1,P)  }2, 
k7  = P<  ( 1 , N)  }*P{  ( 0 , P)  }2,  and 
k8  = P{  (1,P)  }*P{  ( o , N)  }2. 

P{ ( 0 / P)  } / P{ ( 0 # N)  } , P{  ( 1 , P)  } and  P{  ( 1 , N)  } are  defined  in  the 
same  way  as  in  Subsection  5.3.3. 

Then  the  probabilities  of  each  sample  over  the  space  of 
all  equivocal  training  sets  are 

P(Si)  = ki  / K for  i = 1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 
where  K = k3  + k2  + k3  + k*  + k5  + k6  + k7  + k8 . The  prediction 
accuracy  of  tree  #i,  A(T1),  where  i = 1,2, 3,4,  is  defined  as 
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in  Subsection  5.3.1.  Since  Su  chooses  T3  given  S3  or  S3  or  S5 
or  S7  and  T2  given  S2  or  S4  or  S6  or  S8, 

A(SU)  = (P(Si)  + P(S3)  + P(S5)  + P(S7))*A(T1)  + (P(S2)  + 

P(SJ  + P(S6)  + P (S8)  ) *A  (T2)  . 

Similarly,  since  Sp  chooses  T3  given  S:  or  SA  or  S5  or  S8  and  T2 
given  S2  or  S3  or  S6  or  S7, 

A(Sp)  = (P(S:)  + P(SJ  + P(S5)  + P(S8))*A(T1)  + (P(S2)  + 

P(S3)  + P(S6)  + P(S7)  ) *A(T2)  . 

By  performing  calculations  for  all  possible  pairs  of  p0  and  pt 
values,  we  get  the  results  shown  in  Table  5.2. 

As  we  increase  the  size  of  the  training  sets,  the 
skewness  fluctuates  between  0.700  and  0.750.  We  can  calculate 
the  asymptotic  value  of  the  skewness  of  the  training  set  as 
follows.  First  consider  even-numbered  sample  size.  Let  2n  be 
the  size  of  the  sample,  where  n is  a whole  number.  Then 

skewness  = l/(n-l)  * ((n+l)/2n  + (n+2)/2n  + 

+ (2n-l)/2n)  = 1/ (n-1)  * (3/4)  (n-1)  = 0.750. 

Now  consider  a sample  set  of  size  2n-l.  Then 

skewness  = l/(n-l)  * (n/(2n-l)  + (n+l)/(2n-l)  + 

+ ( 2n-2 ) / ( 2n-l ) ) = l/(n-l)  * (n-1) ( 3n-2 ) / (4n-2 ) 

= ( 3n-2 ) / ( 4n-2 ) . 

By  taking  the  limit  to  n,  we  get  the  asymptotic  value  of 
skewness  equal  to  0.750. 
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Table  5.2:  Sample  size  vs.  Sp  region  for  unordered  sample 


Size  of 

Skewness 

Portion  of 

training  set  of  set 

Sp  region 

* ** 

ed 

3 

. 667 

.352 

. 34 

4 

.750 

.414 

. 26 

5 

.700 

. 401 

.30 

6 

.750 

.436 

.26 

7 

.714 

.431 

. 28 

8 

.750 

.455 

.25 

9 

.722 

.450 

. 27 

10 

. 750 

. 465 

.25 

very  large 

' .750 

. 500 

. 00 

*:  Sp  preferred  region  has  been  calculated  approximately  by 
taking  10, 000  points  in  the  (p^pj)  plane. 

**:  ed*  is  the  amount  of  description  noise  where  the  Sp 
preferred  region  is  approximately  equal  to  the  Su  preferred 
region.  Here  we  set  ec  = 0. 

As  we  see 

in  the  Table  5.2, 

the  effect 

of  a larger 

training  set  on  the  size  of  the  Sp  region  is  not 

monotone . 

As 

we  increase  the 

size  of  a training 

set  from  four  samples 

to 

five,  the  relative  merit  of  the  pruned  decision  tree 

decreases.  This  is  opposite  to  the  case  of  increasing  the 
sample  size  from  three  to  four.  (In  this  case,  as  we  increase 
the  size  of  a training  set  from  three  to  four,  the  relative 
merit  of  the  pruned  decision  tree  increases)  . However,  we  can 
easily  see  that  for  odd  or  even  numbered  sequences  (e.g.,the 
3, 5, 7, 9 odd  sequence  or  the  4,6,8,10  even  sequence),  the  Sp 
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preferred  regions  are  monotonically  increasing  in  size.  So  we 
can  say  that  the  effect  of  larger  training  set  is  not 
monotone,  and  the  relative  merit  is  influenced  by  the  skewness 
of  the  training  set  as  well  as  the  size  itself.  That  is,  for 
the  same  sample  size,  higher  skewness  gives  a higher 
percentage  of  the  Sp  preferred  region.  If  both  the  sample 
size  and  skewness  increase,  then  the  Sp  preferred  region 
increases . 

These  observations  are  generalized  in  the  following. 

Lemma  5.3:  Let  n be  an  odd  number  such  that  n > 3.  If  the 
sample  size  increases  from  n to  n+1,  then  the  Sp  preferred 
region  does  not  decrease. 

Proof:  For  any  q:r  partitioning  of  n,  a (q+1) :r  partitioning 
°f  n+1  exists.  Let  fn  be  the  difference  of  the  prediction 
accuracy  between  Sp  and  Su  for  the  sample  of  size  n.  Suppose 
p0  > 0.5  and  p:  > 0.5.  Then  fn+1  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
positive  terms  of  fn  by  p0/2  or  Pj/2  and  the  negative  terms  of 
fn  by  (l-Po)/2  or  (l-px)/2.  So,  if  fn  is  positive,  then  fn+1  is 
also  positive  since  p0/2  > (l-p0)/2,  and  Pl/2  > (l-Pl)/2,  and 
sum  of  multipliers  are  equal  to  0.5  in  both  cases.  Hence,  if 
A(Sp)  > A(SU)  for  n,  then  this  inequality  also  holds  for  n+1. 
This  implies  that  the  Sp  preferred  region  does  not  decrease. 
For  the  case  of  p0  < 0.5  and  px  < 0.5,  by  the  formula  of  fn 
given  in  Proof  of  Lemma  5.2,  we  multiply  the  positive  terms  by 
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a corresponding  larger  number  and  negative  terms  by  a smaller 
number.  Hence,  if  A(Sp)  > A(SU)  for  n,  then  this  ineguality 
also  holds  for  n+1. 

□ 


We  have  also  investigated  the  influence  of  description 
noise  and  classification  noise.  We  have  not  seen  any  notable 
evidence  that  the  effect  of  classification  noise  is  influenced 
bY  the  change  of  the  size  of  the  training  sets.  However,  the 
effect  of  description  noise  becomes  stronger  as  the  size  of 
the  training  set  increases.  That  is,  the  amount  of 
description  noise  where  the  Sp  preferred  region  is 
approximately  egual  to  the  Su  preferred  region  is  reduced  as 
the  size  of  the  training  set  increases.  The  range  of 
description  noise  for  which  Sp  has  relative  merit  over  Su  is 
extended  to  relatively  lower  noise  levels.  We  also  see  that 
the  relative  importance  of  description  noise  to  classification 
noise  does  not  change  as  we  change  the  skewness  and  the  size 
of  the  training  sets. 

These  observations  are  generalized  below. 

Lemma  5.4:  For  the  unordered  sampling  case,  the  limiting  value 
for  the  size  of  the  Sp  preferred  region  is  .500  as  the  sample 
size  goes  to  infinity. 
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Proof:  Let  n be  an  even-numbered  sample  size.  Then  the 

difference  of  expected  prediction  accuracy,  fn,  is 
fn  = K*  (A  (Sp)  -A  (Su)  ) 

= ( (2Pi~l)/2)  ( (Po/2  ) nl  ( 1-Pl) /2  - ((l-p0)/2)n'1(p1/2)) 

+ ( (2p0-l)/2)  ( (Pl/2  ) n"1  ( l-p0) /2  - ( (l~p1)/2)n-1(p0/2)  ) 

+ ( (2p1-l)/2)  ( (Po/2)n-2(  (l-Pl)/2)2  - ( (l-p0)/2)n-2(Pl/2)2) 

+ ( (2p0-l)/2)  ( (Pl/2)n"2(  (l-p0)/2)2  - ( (l-p1)/2)n-2(p0/2)2) 

+ ( (2Px-l)/2)  ( (p0/2)n/2+k(  (l-Pl)/2)n/2‘k  - ( (l-p0)/2)n/2+k(p1/2)n/2'k) 
+ ( (2p0-l)/2)  ( (Pl/2)n/2+k(  ( l-Po) /2  ) n/2"k  - ( (l-Pl)/2)n/2+k(p0/2)n/2-k) 

+ . . • . 

+ ( (2Pl-l)/2)  ( (Po/2)n/2+1(  ( 1-Pl) /2  ) n/z'1  - ( ( 1-po)  /2  ) n/2+1  (Pl/2  ) n/2‘1) 

+ ( (2p0-l)/2)  ( (Pl/2)n/2+1(  ( l-p0) /2  ) n/2"1  - ( ( l“Pi) /2  ) n/2+1  (p0/2  ) n/2’1) 
For  an  odd-numbered  sample  size  n,  the  terms  n/2+1  and  n/2-1 
in  the  above  would  be  changed  to  (n+l)/2  and  (n-l)/2, 
respectively.  We  focus  on  the  case  where  n is  even. 

Let  g(k)  = 

( (2Pl-l)/2)  ( ( p0/  2 ) n/2+k  ( ( 1-Pl ) / 2 ) n/2~k  - ( ( l-p0)  /2  ) n/2+k  (Pl/2  ) n/2~k) 

+ ( (2p0-l)/2)  ( (Pi/2  ) n/2+k  ( ( l-p0)  /2  ) n/2'k  - ( ( 1-pi ) /2  ) n/2+k  ( p0/2  ) n/2'k ) , 
where  k = 1,2,  ...,  n/2-1. 

By  rearranging  the  terms  we  get 

g(*)  = (Pi/2)n/2-k(  (l-po)/2)n/2'k  * 

( ( (2p0-l)/2)  (Pl/2)2k  - ( (2pi-l) /2)  ( (l-p0)/2)2k) 

+ ( Po/ 2 ) n/2~k  ( ( 1-Pl ) /2  ) n/2"k  * 

( ( (2pi-l)/2)  (p0/2)2k  - ( (2p0-l)/2)  ( (l-Pl)/2)2k)  . 
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Suppose  p0  > 0.5  and  p-L  > 0.5.  Without  loss  of  generality, 
further  suppose  p1  > p0.  Then,  for  any  k, 

( (2Pl-l)/2)  (p0/2)2k  - ( (2p0-l)/2)  ( (l-Pl)/2)2k  > 0. 

If  k > ln(  (2p0-l)/(2Pl-l)  ) / 2 ln(Po/(l-Pl)  ) , then 

( (2p0-l)/2)  (p1/2)2k  - ( (2p1-l)/2)  ( (l-p0)/2)2k  > 0. 

Let  k be  the  smallest  integer  not  smaller  than 
ln(  (2Po-l)/(2Pl-l)  ) / 2 ln(Po/(l-Pl)  ) . 

Then  g(k)  > 0 for  all  k > k*. 

Since  g(k+l)  is  obtained  by  multiplying  positive  terms  of  g(k) 
by  Pi/  (1-Po)  or  p0/  (1-Pi)  , and  by  multiplying  negative  terms  by 
the  inverse  of  previous  factors  (they  are  less  than  1) , 
g(k+l)  > g(k)  for  all  k. 

Note  that  following  algebraic  fact  holds.  If  A - B = 0 and  a 
> 1,  then  aA  - (l/a)B  = - ((1/a)  A - aB)  . Since  g(k")  > 0,  by 
the  above  fact,  g(k"+l)  + g(k"-l)  > 0. 

Hence,  g(k*+t)  + g(k*-t)  > o for  all  t < k\ 

Since  k is  finite  for  a fixed  (p0,Pi)  point,  fn  can  be  made 
positive  by  choosing  n sufficiently  large.  That  is,  for 
sufficiently  large  n, 

A(SP)  “ A(SU)  > 0 if  p0  > 0.5  and  pr  > 0.5. 

Similarly,  A(Sp)  - A(SU)  > 0 if  p0  < 0.5  and  Pl  < 0.5. 
When  p0  < 0.5  and  px  > 0 . 5 , or  when  p0  > 0.5  and  px  < 0.5,  A(Sp) 
- A(SU)  < 0 by  the  same  reasoning  given  in  the  proof  of  Lemma 
5.2,  the  limiting  value  for  the  size  of  the  Sp  preferred 
region  is  .500. 

□ 
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Corollary  5.5:  Let  n be  a sufficiently  large  number.  If  the 
sample  size  increases  from  n to  n+2 , then  the  Sp  preferred 
region  does  not  decrease. 

Proof:  Let  n be  the  sample  size.  Without  loss  of  generality 
we  assume  n is  an  even  number.  Then  the  difference  of 
expected  prediction  accuracy,  fn/  is  defined  as  in  the  proof 
of  Lemma  5.4. 

Define  g(k)  and  k*  the  same  way  as  in  the  proof  of  Lemma  5.4, 
where  k = 1,2,  . . . , n/2-1. 

Let  g(k)  = gx(k)  + g2(k)  , 

where  gx(k)  = (px/2 ) n/2~k  ( ( l-p0) /2 ) n/2‘k  * 

( ( (2p0-l)/2)  (p1/2)2k  - ( (2p1-l)/2)  ( (l-p0)/2)2k)  , and 

g2(k)  = (Po/2 ) n/2k  ( ( l-p2)  /2 ) n/2'k  * 

( ( (2pi-l)/2)  (p0/2)2k  - ( (2p0-l)/2)  ( (l-Pl)/2)2k)  . 

Suppose  p0  > 0.5  and  px  > 0.5.  Without  loss  of  generality, 
further  suppose  px  > p0.  Then,  for  any  k, 

( (2p!-l)/2)  (p0/2)2k  - ( (2p0-l)/2)  ( (l-Pl)/2)2k  > 0. 

Suppose  fn  > 0.  fn  can  be  written  as  follows. 

fn  = g(l)  + g(2)  + ...  + g(k)  + ...  + g (n/2-1)  . 

Write  fn+2  as  follows. 

fn+2  - h(l)  + h(2)  + ...  + h(k)  + ....  + h(n/2), 
where  h(k)  = (Pi/2 ) <n+2)/2'k  ( ( i-p0) /2 ) <n+2)/2'k  * 

( ( (2p0-l)/2)  (Pl/2 ) 2k  - ( (2Pl-l)/2)  ( (l-p0)/2)2k) 

+ (Po/2  ) <n+2)/z'k  ( ( 1-Pl)  /2  ) (n+2)/2~k  * 

( ( (2Pl-l)/2)  (p0/2)2k  - ( (2p0-l)/2)  ( (l-Pl)/2)2k)  . 
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Then  fn+2  - h(n/2)  + (Pi/2)  ( ( l-p0) /2 ) * (gx(l)  + ...  +g1(n/2-l)) 
+ (Po/2)  ( (l"P1)/2)  * (g2  (1)  + ...  + g2  (n/2-1)  ) . 

For  sufficiently  large  n,  if  fn  > 0, 
then  gx  ( 1)  + ...  + gx(n/2-l)  > 0 must  hold. 

Since  h(n/2)  > 0,  and  all  multipliers  in  above  equation  are 
positive,  fn+2  > o follows. 

For  p0  < 0.5  and  px  < 0.5,  fn+2  > o by  a similar  reasoning. 

□ 

5. 4. 2. 2 Weighted  average  skewness 

Here  we  consider  the  number  of  permutations  of  each 
training  set,  and  give  weights  to  the  probabilities,  k, , and 
skewnesses  by  those  numbers.  The  analysis  procedure  is 
similar  to  the  "simple  average"  case.  However,  each  k,  is 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  permutations.  By  the  formula 
given  in  Subsection  5.4.1,  we  get  the  number  of  permutations. 
For  example,  for  a training  set  of  size  six,  the  number  of 
permutations  are  obtained  as  follows.  For  a 5:1  partitioned 
training  sets  (i.e. , five  examples  are  in  one  class  and  one 
example  is  in  the  other  class) , the  number  of  permutations  is 
ci  ~ 6.  And  for  a 4:2  partitioned  training  sets,  the  number 
of  permutations  is  Cx5  + c25  = 15. 
kx  = 6 * P{  ( 0 , P)  }5P{  ( 1 , N)  }x, 

k2  = 6 * P{  ( 0 , N)  }5P{  (i,P)  )\ 

k3  = 6 * P{  ( 1 , N)  }5P{  (0  , P)  }\ 

k*  = 6 * P{  (1,P)  }5P{  ( 0 , N)  }\ 


So,  we  get: 
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k5  = 15  * P{  (0,P)  }4P{  ( 1 , N)  }2, 

k6  = 15  * P{  (0 , N)  }4P<  (1,P)  }2, 

k7  = 15  * P{  (1,N)  }4P{  (0,P)  }2,  and 

k8  = 15  * P{  (1,P)  }4P{  ( 0 , N)  }2. 

Then  the  skewness  is 

= 6/21  * 5/6  + 15/21  * 4/6  = .714. 

By  performing  calculations  for  all  possible  pairs  of  p0  and  p: 
values,  we  get  the  following  results  shown  in  Table  5.3. 


Table  5.3:  Sample  size  vs.  Sp  region  for  ordered  sample 


Size  of 

Skewness 

Portion  of 

training  set 

of  set 

Sp  region" 

* 

ed 

3 

. 667 

. 352 

. 34 

4 

. 750 

.414 

. 26 

5 

. 667 

. 380 

.33 

6 

.714 

.422 

. 29 

7 

. 651 

. 394 

.35 

8 

. 685 

.428 

.31 

9 

. 635 

.401 

.36 

10 

. 662 

.429 

.33 

11 

. 623 

.411 

. 37 

12 

. 645 

. 434 

. 35 

very  large 

. 500 

. 00 

*•  Sp  preferred  region  has  been  calculated  approximately  by 
taking  10, 000  points  in  the  (p0,Pi)  plane. 

**:  ed"  is  the  amount  of  description  noise  where  the  Sp 
preferred  region  is  approximately  equal  to  the  Su  preferred 
region.  Here  we  set  ec  = 0 . 


In  Table  5.3  we  see  the  same  effect  of  a larger  training 
set  as  found  in  Table  5.2.  That  is,  we  can  easily  see  that 
for  even  or  odd  numbered  sequences,  the  Sp  preferred  regions 
are  monotonically  increasing.  However,  the  increase  is 
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relatively  slow  compared  to  the  former  "simple  average 
skewness"  case. 

Even  though  the  Sp  preferred  regions  are  monotonically 
increasing,  the  corresponding  ed*  is  increasing.  This  is 
opposite  to  the  case  of  "simple  average  skewness".  This  can 
be  explained  by  the  declining  skewness  since  ed*  decreases  as 
the  skewness  increases,  as  shown  in  Tables  5.1  and  5.2. 


Lemma  5.6:  Let  q:r  and  (q+l:r-l)  be  two  partitions  of  training 
sample.  Then  the  number  of  permutations  of  (q+l:r-l) 
partitioned  training  sample  is  r/ (q+1)  times  of  the  number  of 
permutations  of  (q:r)  partitioned  training  sample. 


Proof:  Note  that  the  number  of  permutations  for  q:r 

partitioned  training  sample  is  £ c^+cr  . 

C = 1 

Equate  the  number  of  permutations  for  q:r  and  (q+l:r-l) 
partitioned  training  sample  by  using  an  unknown  multiple  x. 


£ cjrf.c?*2  = x t d:i 


'•cr1 


c=i 


t=i 


We  can  rewrite  the  above  equation  as  follows. 

if  cr*c?:?  = x ¥ cr.cft  . 

C=0  C= 0 

By  the  identity  3.20  of  Gould  (1972)  which  is 

l c£*c£.r  = cz:?  , 

k=0 

the  above  equation  reduces  to 


(*:?  = x C*/*  . 


Hence,  x = r / (q+1)  follows. 

□ 
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Lemma  5.7:  For  the  ordered  sampling  case,  the  limiting  value 
for  the  size  of  the  Sp  preferred  region  is  .500  as  the  sample 
size  n goes  to  infinity. 

Proof:  The  ratio  of  the  number  of  permutations  for  k+1  (i.e., 
a partition  where  the  difference  between  q and  r is  2 (k+1))  to 
the  number  of  permutations  for  k is 

(n-2k)  / (n+2k+2)  for  even  number  n,  or 
(n-2k+l)  / (n+2k+l)  for  odd  number  n 
by  Lemma  5.6.  This  ratio  is  getting  larger  as  n increases  for 
any  fixed  k.  Since  k*  is  finite  by  the  proof  of  Lemma  5.4, 
the  sum  of  the  number  of  permutations  for  all  k < k"  can  be 
exceeded  by  the  sum  of  the  number  of  permutations  for  all  k > 
k for  sufficiently  large  n.  Since  the  expected  prediction 
accuracies  are  multiplied  by  the  number  of  permutations,  the 
reasoning  in  the  proof  of  Lemma  5.4  holds  for  this  case  also. 
□ 

5.4.3  Discussion 

Ideally,  pruning  should  lead  to  concept  simplification 
with  better  predictions  or  at  least  a small  loss  of  prediction 
accuracy.  In  this  chapter  we  have  developed  conditions  under 
which  pruning  is  necessary  to  obtain  better  prediction 
accuracy.  We  have  analyzed  this  problem  in  three  directions. 

1)  Increasing  skewness. 

2)  Increasing  sample  size. 
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3)  Increasing  noise  levels. 

All  three  have  a positive  effect  on  the  relative  merit  of 
pruning.  In  particular,  for  higher  skewness  and/or  larger 
training  sets,  the  Sp  preferred  region  approaches  50%  when 
there  is  no  noise  of  any  kind.  That  is,  a pruned  tree  has 
almost  an  equal  level  of  prediction  accuracy  as  that  of 
unPruned  tree.  The  situation  becomes  more  favorable  to  the 
pruned  tree  when  description  noise  exists. 

Now  we  give  our  main  result  in  Theorem  5.8. 

Theorem  5.8:  Under  the  assumption  of  a uniform  distribution, 
as  the  skewness  increases  and/or  sample  size  increases,  the 
merit  of  pruning  increases,  and  the  limiting  value  for  the 
size  of  the  Sp  preferred  region  is  50%. 

We  also  considered  the  degree  to  which  prediction 
accuracies  for  the  two  strategies  differ  at  a given  (Po>Pi) 
point.  The  amount  of  difference  in  quality  of  these 
strategies  depends  on  the  distributions  for  p0  and  px.  If  we 
assume  a uniform  distribution,  and  take  10,000  points  at  equal 
intervals  from  the  (p0,Pi)  unit  square,  we  get  the  average  of 
the  differences  of  the  prediction  accuracies,  shown  in  Table 
5.4.  The  results  are  based  on  the  "weighted  average"  cases 
described  in  Subsection  5. 4. 2. 2. 
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Table  5.4:  Average  difference  of  prediction  accuracy 
Sample  size  Skewness  Sp  region  Difference" 


3 

. 667 

. 353 

. 073 

4 

.750 

.414 

. 041 

10 

. 662 

. 429 

. 030 

11 

. 623 

.411 

. 037 

12 

. 645 

.434 

. 028 

*:  This  is  the  average  difference  of  the  prediction  accuracy 
between  Sp  and  Su  for  a fixed  (p0,  pj  point. 

As  we  see  in  Table  5.4,  the  loss  of  prediction  accuracy 
for  the  pruned  tree  is  less  than  4%  for  sample  sizes  greater 
than  ten.  This  small  amount  of  loss  in  prediction  accuracy  as 
a result  of  pruning  is  often  an  acceptable  trade-off  for 
producing  a simple  concept. 


CHAPTER  6 

SUMMARY  AND  FUTURE  RESEARCH 


Empirical  results  have  shown  that  pruning  can  improve  the 
accuracy  of  an  induced  decision  tree.  Pruning  also  leads  to 
concise  rules.  In  Chapter  3 we  provide  a pruning 
algorithm  based  on  the  rank  of  a decision  tree.  A bound  on 
the  error  due  to  pruning  by  the  rank  of  a decision  tree  is 
determined  under  the  assumptions  of  an  equally  likely 
distribution  over  the  instance  space  and  a deterministic  tree 
labelling  rule.  This  bound  is  then  used  with  recent  results 
in  learning  theory  to  determine  a sample  size  sufficient  for 
PAC  identification  of  decision  trees  with  pruning.  We  also 
discuss  other  pruning  rules  and  their  effects  on  the  error  due 
to  pruning.  With  a nondeterministic  tree  labelling  rule  we 
show  that  the  upperbound  of  the  average  pruning  error  is  less 
than  or  equal  to  0.5  under  an  equally  likely  distribution. 

In  Chapter  3 we  provide  a bound  on  the  training  sample 
size  to  guarantee  PAC  learning  of  a decision  tree  with 
pruning.  In  a realistic  learning  environment  it  is  often  not 
possible  to  obtain  a large  enough  sample.  For  those  cases,  we 
provide  several  methods  for  a posterior  evaluation  of  the 
accuracy  of  a pruned  decision  tree  in  Chapter  4.  We  give  a 
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method  which  estimates  a lower  bound  for  the  worst  possible 
confidence  factor,  8,  by  using  a Beta  prior.  Also,  we  give  a 
more  detailed  view  of  the  meaning  of  this  lower  bound,  and 
suggest  a way  to  improve  this  lower  bound. 

In  Chapter  5 we  develop  conditions  under  which  pruning  is 
necessary  for  better  prediction  accuracy  as  well  as  for 
concept  simplification.  We  give  an  analysis  of  the  reason  why 
pruning  is  necessary  in  realistic  learning  situations. 

We  generalize  Schaffer's  (1991)  results  for  larger 
training  sets.  A Bayesian  analysis  shows  that  the  average 
prediction  accuracy  of  the  pruned  tree  increases,  and  the 
effect  of  description  noise  becomes  stronger  as  the  size  of 
the  training  set  increases.  For  very  large  training  sets,  the 
pruned  tree  has  the  prediction  accuracy  equal  to  that  of  the 
unpruned  tree. 

Future  work  will  be  needed  to  determine  the  pruning  error 
under  more  general  assumptions  on  the  distribution  over  the 
instance  space.  Also,  Theorem  3.23  can  be  tightened  if  an  a 
priori  estimate,  k,  of  the  rank  of  the  induced  decision  tree 
can  be  determined.  If  so,  jun  r can  be  replaced  by  Mr  r* 

Here  we  take  the  rank  of  a tree  as  a conciseness  measure 
of  a decision  tree.  Future  work  will  be  needed  to  assess  the 
effect  of  pruning  under  other  conciseness  criteria. 

Future  work  will  be  needed  to  find  a more  direct,  and 
convenient  way  to  find  8,  in  particular,  a way  to  find  an 
improved  upperbound  of  8. 
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Future  work  will  be  also  needed  to  investigate  the 
conditions,  under  which  pruning  is  useful,  for  more  complex 
situations,  such  as  larger  decision  trees  having  more  than  one 
node  and  nonbinary  trees. 
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